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Let’s Wake Up Rip Van Winkle! 


Millions of bushels of food may rot in our fields this harvest time, instead of 


being available to the world’s markets — because we are short of freight cars. 


Here is a way that thousands of cars can be freed for service in a hurry. 


Ace you interested in the price of 
food? Does it give you a twinge to 
see those pictures of mountains of 
wheat piled on the ground and pota- 
toes going to rot—when there’s a des- 
perate world food crisis? 


The bottle-neck is our freight-car 
shortage. But thousands of cars could 
be freed by a single decision—if old- 
line railroad managements would act, 


Don’t Blame the War! 


This is hard to believe, but it’s true: 
we have today only three-fourths as 
many freight cars in our country as we 
had twenty years ago. This shrunken 
fleet is now called on to handle the 
greatest peacetime traffic in history. 
And the war itself is not to blame 
for the shortage—for in no single year 
from 1925 to the start of hostilities 
did the railroad industry buy as many 
cars as it junked. Twenty years is a 
long time for even Rip Van Winkle 
to sleep! 


What Can Be Done? 


There is at least one remedy that can 
be applied at once—despite the steel 
shortage and other difficulties in car- 
building. This remedy requires no new 
equipment, no period of time—nothing 
but an act of management: 


Lift what appear to be agreements 
between railroads that deliberately 
slow down freight trains! 


Here is an example. There are 
eight important routes by which you 
can ship “fast” freight from California 
to Chicago. These routes vary in length 
as much as 450 miles. But, curiously, 
the time schedule for each of the eight 
is exactly 118 hours—and 30 minutes! 


Similarly, scheduled freight trains 
moving west over the important routes 
from Chicago to the Coast areas, de- 
spite great differences in terrain and 
mileage, take exactly 130 hours—on 
the nose! 


Is This Free Competition? 


Could it be that these schedules are 
fixed by agreement? That the trains 


Are old-line managements asleep in the dell while many freight 
trains creep at a snail’s pace—by agreement? 


which could be fastest are held back 
for the slowest—so that no road can 
have even the slightest competitive 
advantage? 


Railroad men know that, in many 
instances, a whole day could be cut off 
these schedules between California and 
Chicago—if managements would sim- 
ply order it. If that were done, on these 
roads and on others, it would ease the 
national car shortage at once! 


There is good reason to believe that 
by lifting deliberate freight slow- 
downs, on the roads that still practice 
them, we could provide more cars this 
summer and fall than our shops can 
possibly build. And every car is des- 
perately needed! 


A Call For Action! 


The next few weeks will be the critical 
ones in our food! problem. Our wheat 
crop is estimated to exceed any pre- 
vious record by 3800 million bushels. 
It is even now being piled in the fields 
—for want of cars. 


If you feel as strongly about this as 
the C&O does, write to your news- 
paper and your congressman. 


Ask them to stir up Rip Van Winkle 
—and tell him that time is short. De- 
mand that our trains be scheduled not 
merely to suit the private deals of the 
railroads, but so that we can make the 
best use, for the whole public, of our 
depleted stock of freight cars! 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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For All Who Love 
Beautiful Things 


A’ STOREHOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES 


by Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee 


This all-embracing, superbly-illustrated omnibus of American 
antiques is by the founder and long-time editor of the monthly 
magazine “American Collector.” Of immense practical value to 
seasoned collectors as well as to those who merely have a desire 
to gather things from the past, are the informal histories and 
stories behind a large variety of antiques of especial interest to 
Americans. ‘This wide range of subjects includes furniture from 
various periods; Sandwich, Victorian and other glass articles; sil- 
ver; early American china, Lowestoft and other ceramics; prints; 
pewter and other metalwares; and textiles. The various articles 
covered are all collectible; the book therefore will be a joy to 
those who search city shops and roadside emporiums, and rummage 
in attics on expeditions of discovery. A magnificent series of 
photographs showing the best examples of articles described makes 
this volume an essential one for every collector’s library. Author 
of the newspaper column “Know Your Heirlooms,’’ Mr. Ormsbee 
is widely known for his highly informative writings and lectures 
on American antique treasures. 176 pages; 8” x 11’; 350 illus- 


trations; photographic jacket. $5.00 


OLD STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERY 


by J. Wedgwood and T. H. Ormsbee 


Today pieces of Staffordshire pottery are prized by thousands of 
collectors throughout America for their beauty and intrinsic worth. 
This book tells the story back of Staffordshireware, describes the 
beginning of ‘pottery-making in that district and the rise of the 
great potters as Wedgwood, Spode, Minton, Elers, Astbury, # 
Wheildon and Ralph Wood. It picks out from the whole range 
of Staffordshire those examples of antique wares, both faience and 
porcelain, which are now collected in the United States. “These 


are not only described but advice is given on their identification 
and value. 


Nearly 100 rare illustrations of individual pieces will prove a 


treasure trove to the hunters of this matchless ware. Size 


gin 11". $5.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
200 East 37th Street, New York 16 
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A POSTWAR REPORT 


| 
by A. D. Rathbone 1V | 


A statue of Pizarro, the conquistador, 
dominates Lima’s Plaza de Armas. 


NE SUNNY MORNING recently I stood in the Plaza de Universidad 
Lima, watching the antiquated municipal fire department go clanging 
d careening by, and marveled at the many astounding contrasts that 
mprise Peru. All through my visit I found this to be so, from sea 
vel to cloud-piercing mountain pass, from desert heat to the cold 
never-melting snows, from arid land to lush country. In the people 
emselves in various sections of the country, in their homes and food, 
eir habits and customs, I found surprising differences for a country 
‘only seven million in an area no larger than California, Nevada, 
tah and Arizona. 
The decrepit, hard-rubber-tired, snub-snouted, hand-cranked fire en- 
nes symbolize one of the strange variances in the land of the Incas, 
r without water to fight fires and, more important, to irrigate, there 
Suld be no Lima blooming in the dry coastal desert. The water sup- 
y on which Lima and its smoke-eaters depend represents a miracle 
nceived by Francisco Pizarro 412 years ago, when he founded ‘‘The 
ery Noble, Notable and Loyal City of the Kings”’ on the banks of the 
io Rimac, where it winds through barren, sandy soil to the sea. 
Pizarro believed the flow of that stream, properly utilized by a maze The Placa Sen Mardaemn the feare of Lima: is one of the cGy’s pein 
little hand-wrought, stone-troughed irrigation ditches, would trans- cipal squares. 
tm the desert land into the flowering, tree-growing, park-studded 
sis that is Lima. The ancient stone rivulets are still at work, and as eile. ole ahotReaEC Reyciiiatine’ acaniite, resbrta’ onbthe PRGEE 
e city grows, newer and more scientific irigation innovations are Beers bimna’ 
ded as needed. 
Across the street from where I stood were the cloistered halls of 
e oldest university in this hemisphere. San Marcos, founded in 
51, with its aged yet attractive patios, with its ill-lighted, poorly 
ntilated classrooms and their old-style, long, wooden desks and 
nches, continues as an active seat of learning, notwithstanding its 
sical drawbacks. Less than a mile away, however, was one of the 
ost up-to-date high schools ever to come off the architect’s drawing 
ard. ‘~- 
As modern as Fifth Avenue in many respects, Peru’s charm is en- 
need by its divergent antiquity. One rides little, gray burros up a 
th mountain trail that is breath-taking, literally as well as scenically, 
cause of the altitude. Save for foot travel, burros are the only form 
transportation to the one thousand-year-old Inca ruins at Machu 
cchu. Yet, much traveling in Peru may be done in the newest, fast- 
t and most comfortable airplanes. What once was a two-week ocean 
samer trip to Peru can now be accomplished by plane in a few hours, 
iving New York at nine o’clock in the morning and arriving at Lima- 
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tamba Airport by four the next afternoon. 
Less than an hour’s drive from Lima 
Hamas and donkeys vie with trucks and the 
railroad to transport the city’s*milk supply 
down from cattle-grazing mountain plateaus. 
While radios blare in Andean villages deep 
in the high hinterland, and forthcoming 
American movie attractions are emblazoned 
on local bulletin boards, the Quechua Indians, 
a race old long before the Incas, observe 
tribal voodoo customs at childbirth, but suc- 
cumb to civilization’s advances sufficiently 
to use ‘3-in-1” machine oil as a cathartic. 
In the nearly impenetrable jungle east of 
the Andes, the Huambisa and Aguaruna In- 
dian tribes will have to learn to carry on 
their head-hunting and head-shrinking prac- 
tices to the accompanying drone of electric 
generators and the incessant hum of high- 


THE CATHEDRAL AT CUZCO 


Cuzco, in addition to its Inca treasures, possesses 

many fine examples of the ecclesiastical architec- 

ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. In 

the altar of this church, gold pillaged from the 
Incas was used for decoration. 


voltage transmission lines. Peruvians plan 
to erect a hydro plant in the Pongo de Man- 
seriche canyon of the Maranon river—“where 
the devil dwells,” according to Huambisa In- 
dians—that will dwarf Niagara in potential 
electrical output. 

But ali contrasts contribute to Peruvian 
welfare, even the climate, which is thrice at 
variance with itself. Nowhere is this better 
visualized and appreciated than in the mag- 
nificent panorama that unfolds below as you 
go flying down to Lima. From the windows 

- of our plane, a DC-4 of the Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways,-we looked far below to the 
blue Pacific’s placid waters, swelling up gently 
against that portion of Peru’s 1200-mile 
desert coastline. The rolling sands were 
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The Indians who inhabited Peru 

before the conquest were skilful 

craftsmen. This mask was used 
in religious ceremonials. 
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in the harsh and forbidding barrier they ha 
been for countless centuries. Thus, in t 
picture framed by the plane’s window, © 
saw two of the three oddly differing lan 
that are Peru. Behind the mountains lay t 
hot and humid third land, the great une 
plored jungle and the vast and verdant plai 
that comprise the montana. 

The city of Lima, from its moderniz 
airport and terminal building to the archi 
markets of the conquistadors, is both ve 
new and very old. Originally, Pizaj 
thought to establish ‘“The City of the King 
at Jauja, way up in the mountains in { 
province of Junin, but its inaccessibility 
the sea caused him to change his mind. 17 
conqueror’s long-winded Castillian name 1 
the first seat of government of Spanish me 
archs in South America soon was displat 
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THE CHURCH OF DELCALZOS IN LIMA 


With the wealth that poured into Lima from the mines of Peru many superb churches and — 

palaces were built. Much of this magnificence was destroyed by the tragic earthquake of 1746. — 

Though most of the churches were rebuilt, there is little to recall the grandeur of the life 
of the wealthy Spainards in Colonial times. } 


exotically tinted yellow, orange and deep red 
with an occasional twisting slash of emerald 
green where a river, with its bordering vege- 
tation, coursed from the far-off mountains 
to the ocean. ; 
Resembling a heavy, black pencil line 
drawn on the endless desert, the Peruvian 
sector of the Pan American Highway, the 
only South American section at present com- 
pleted, stretched on and on beneath us with 
infrequent zigs and zags to conform to 


topography, but with never a sign of a road- 


side gasoline station or other habitation ex- 
cept in occasional villages. : 

A hundred miles back of the sandy wastes, 
the ranges of the Andes, some snow-capped, 
reared their peaks against the eastern skyline 
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_ by “Lima,” a Spanish corruption of the 


dian name of Rio Rimac. 

During the two hundred years that L 
remained the capitol of Spanish Se 
America, uncountable riches poured de 
from the mountain mines established by 
Incas and from newer workings inauguré 
by the conquerors.. The commercial monoy 
granted by Spain made Lima the main j 
of entry and distribution center, and the 
grew rapidly. Architecture and the fine 
flourished and were reflected in the beaut 
churches, palace homes and public buildi 
Some of these with priceless European 
Colonial treasures, have survived centu 
of romantic and turbulent history, besid 
few earthquakes, and today may be see 


were during the Colonial era. 
jables and stories of Inca treasures 
in over by the Spaniards have been 
on, yet, in truth, they are but a mere 
cation of the wealth that*still is Peru’s. 
jen Capitan General Don Francisco 
arro captured the Inca leader, Atahualpa, 
latter offered to ransom himself by 
ag a room full of gold. The floor dimen- 
is of the room, still preserved at Caja- 
fea, Were seventeen by twenty-two feet. 
hualpa, a tall man, promised to pile it 
h objects of gold as high as he could 
th, which was nine feet, but he extracted 
agreement from his captor that the golden 
aments comprising the ransom would 
be melted down. 

Pizarro broke that promise as well as 
one to spare Atahualpa’s life. After 
treasure was reduced to ingots, it was 
ued at more than $15,000,000, the rich- 
prize ever amassed by a conqueror. 
en, for five and one-half centuries the 
d and silver extracted from Peru’s moun- 
as flowed in a heady, steady stream to 
Spanish crown. Today, 126 years after 
Peruvian declaration of independence 
m Spain, the country still has enough 
hes in gold, silver. and many other 
ierals, in petroleum, timber and in po- 
tial hydro-electric resources to have 
ight and sold the Spanish Empire in its 
s of greatest grandeur. 

Peru has no desire to buy or sell any- 
ly, but with a newly awakened realiza- 
1 that the world needs and wants what 
has to offer, her citizens are determined 
cash in on their opportunities, which are 
ny. The hydro-electric developments are 
- limited to the proposed plant in the 
d of the head-hunters and loom large 
the new economy. Three other similar 
jects, two in the drawing-board stage 
1 one in construction, will offer indus- 
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ANDEAN VILLAGE 


No mountains are so con- 
tinuously lofty as the 
giant Cordilleras, some of 
the peaks being over 
twenty thousand feet in 
height. The undulating 
plateaus between the two 
ranges of.the Cordilleras 
have an average altitude 
of twelve thousand feet. 


IN THE MARKET 


In the mountain tewns 
of Peru women are ac- 
tive merchants. Like the 
men they possess extraor- 
dinary physical strength. 


try less expensive power than TVA in a 
country that has proverbially cheap labor 
and a wealth of raw materials close at 
hand. 

At the little port of Chimbote, located 
250 miles north of Lima, and blessed with 
a harbor larger than Rio de Janiero and 
deep enough for ocean liners, there is a 
large and modern loading dock from which 
high-grade anthracite coal is now being ex- 
ported. By 1950 there will be a steel mill, 
an iron smelter, a chemical plant, all gov- 
ernment-owned, and all powered by a hydro 
plant 135 miles back in the Rio Santa Val- 
ley, and presently about one-third com- 
pleted. 

Another Peruvian asset is Lima’s per- 
petual springtime climate. Although only 
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AREQUIPA AND EL MISTI 


The city of Arequipa which stands at an altitude of 7,600 feet is dominated by the mighty 

snow clad peak El Misti, an extinct volcano which was exorcised by the Spanish fathers and 

has never since erupted. Arequipa possesses many fine churches and buildings dating from the 
seventeenth century. 


MACHU PICCHU 


twelve degrees south of the equator, the ci 
enjoys an average annual temperature | 
sixty-six degrees. Tornadic winds and thu 
derstorms are unknown, and there has be 
but a single rainstorm there in the pa 
twenty-five years. The cold Humboldt cu 
rent, which swings up along the coast fro 
the Antarctic, performs two valuable ser 
ices. It cools landward breezes, thus prever 
ing precipitation and holding the total year 
rainfall to less’ than two inches, and it 
basically responsible for the guano indu 
try. ‘Just off the Chincha islands, where # 
cold currents meet warmer waters, fish a 
stunned by the sudden change in temper 
ture and become easy prey for the waitil 
birds, whose droppings are preserved in f 
dry air to form a particularly rich fertilize 
Formerly, when it was more plentiful, pr 
ceeds from the sale of guano were credit 
with building Peru’s railroads. 

At “the i ecnrout: ” the Peruvian equiv 
lent of a daily informal cocktail hour ¢ 
more correctly, perhaps, the coffee shop tr 
ditions of old London, one meets men fro 
all walks of business, professional and poli 


The ruins of the mighty Inca fortress of Machu Picchu were not discovered until 1910, Built on a mountain spur and almost entirely surrounded by a 
rushing river it served the Incas as a defense against the warlike tribes of the surrounding jungles. The building of this gigantic citadel of white 
granite on almost inaccessible heights was the supreme achievement of Inca engineers. 


life and every conceivable subject is 
assed. I heard much about the coun- 
| determination to take advantage of its 
‘coastal climate and engage in “tourism,” 
tey call it. As General Harold L. George, 
aer head of Air Transport Command, 
president of Peruvian International Air- 
s, said : “Peru is the greatest vacation land 
he world. When it’s winter up north, 
3 summer here; when it’s summer up 
e, it is still summer in Lima.” 

o further “tourism,” the Corporacion 
fional de Tourismo was created by act 
Peruvian Congress a year ago. The Cor- 
icion is building many modern, comfort- 
hotels in areas of traveler interest, for 
ch extremely modest rates will be charged. 
rains hotel personnel, inspects and con- 
s charges of privately owned hostelries, 
vides trained, English-speaking guides, 
‘otherwise makes the life of a visitor to 
u pleasant. 

né afternoon a well-informed Corpora- 
1 guide conducted me through parts of 
d Lima,” that portion of the city that 
stood for centuries. ‘‘Picturesque’’ is 


LIMA’S CITY HALL 
ated on the Plaza de Armas Lima’s new City 
ll, opened in 1944, stands on the ground where 
1a’s first city hall was built by Pizarro. Under 
cool arcades are fashionable modern shops. 


Three Lions 


a small word for it, with its colorfully’ 


dressed inhabitants, its antique churches on 
nearly every corner, its native shops with 
their exotic wares spread on the sidewalks, 
and its squat, one-story houses, once the 
homes of well-to-do citizens. Nearly every 
home was built with a porch-like barred sec- 


‘tion, resembling an exaggerated jail window, 


To get a first-hand aspect of another and 
swiftly-growing contrast, we motored directly 
from Old Lima to a part of the “New Lima.” 
Without losing charming values of the past, 
the city is being modernized with low-cost 
housing program units in several workmen’s 
districts, with erection of a series of govern- 
ment-controlled Restaurante Popular, where 


THE STREET OF STEPS AT CUZCO 


Cuzco is situated in a remote mountain valley at an altitude of eleven thousand feet. From 

this city radiated the four great roads that lead to the furthermost corners of the Inca Kingdom. 

This comprised an area equal to all our Atlantic seaboard states. It embraced all of Peru and 
Bolivia and parts of Columbia, Chile and the Argentine. 


where veiled senoras and senoritas used to 
look out at the wicked world from behind 
their fans. Today, the bars are merely a 
symbol of a past age, and where a single 
family made its home, now two to four 
families are installed in what once were 


‘regal quarters, but which are now dilapi- 


dated and sometimes partially tumbled down. 

The street names in Old Lima are worthy 
of a book. Each block has its own designa- 
tion, dating from Colonial days, and often re- 
lating to folklore or some outstanding oc- 
curence. A series of blocks, each with its 
own name, makes up a jiron, or long street, 
bearing collectively the name of a province, 
a national hero, or a date famous in Peruvian 
history. It sounds confusing, and it is, for 
while a six-block jiron may have the over- 
all title of “General So-and-so,” each of the 
six units has a different name, such as Pre- 
goneria, Pato, Rancheria del Pato, Huevo, 
Muelle, Ollerias. When their respective lit- 
eral translations are considered, namely, 
Town-Crier, Duck, Ranch of the Duck, Egg, 
Watering Place, and Pottery Shop, it can be 
seen that early Limaneans named their streets 
with a distinct eye to local happenings. Calle 
El Huevo, for instance, was so designated 
because long ago a hen in that block laid an 
egg so big, it was the wonder of the town. 
Lima’s Guide Book states that, “Another 
block is called Siete Pecados (Seven Sins), 
after seven noisy beauties who lived here in 
Colonial times.” 


an excellent dinner may be had for as little 
as nine cents American, and with play fields 
and swimming pools. Public hospitals, alms- 
houses, and asylums are very much up-to- 
date. They are supported, in part, by the 
weekly sale of lottery tickets, noisily hawked 
on all curbstones, and avidly purchased for 
fifty centavos (about eight cents) in the 
recurring sincere belief—on the part of the 
customer—that this time he will win the 
grand prize of 30,000 Soles de Ore ($300.). 

On the way back to the hotel, we paused 
at the Plaza de Armas, no doubt, one of the 
most venerable and inspiring public squares 
in South America. On the day he founded 


‘the city, Pizarro proclaimed that the quad- 


rangle should thereafter be the center of all 
activity, and the centuries have upheld his 
desire. It proved to be the germ from which 
civilization spread throughout the continent. 
In the more than four hundred years that 
have elapsed since it was laid out, it has 
been the scene of fiestas and uprisings, of 
public executions and holy processions, of 
bull-fights and punishment of those con- 
demned by the Inquisition. Here, in 1821, 
General San Martin declared Peru indepen- 
dent of Spain. 

Today, the four sides of the Plaza de Ar- 
mas retain their original Pizarro dictated 
usage. The new government palace on the 
north was constructed on the site of the 
ancient building from which Spanish con- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Three Lions 


The mountains in the Linville area of western North Carolina are unsur- 

passed by any mountains in the East for variety and loveliness, In spring 

they wear a glorious mantle of mountain laurel, rhododendron and honey- 
suckle. 
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3 CHARMED CIRCLE 


by Hoyt McAfee 


NO ONE EVER ACCUSED the late Irvin | 
Cobb, author and Kentucky humorist, of b 
ing a press agent for North Carolina. Ar 
yet, he paid the Tar Heel state as high ar 
as sincere a tribute as it has ever recetye 
when he observed: ‘North Carolina has wit 
in her as complete an assortment of natur 
attractions and natural glories as is to | 
found enclosed by any set of state boundary 
this side of the Pacific slope.” 

For those seeking scenic beauties al 
human-interest oddities, this writer chee 
fully recommends Western North Carolina 
“charmed circle,” starting at the cosmopolite 
little Waldensian village of Valdese an 
after many twists and turns, ending at @ 
Cherokee * Indian Reservation within @ 
shadow of the Great Smckies.. In maki 
this particular tour, it’s well to arrive at Vé 
dese, the starting point, on a Sunday mor 
ing: preferably the second Sunday ini t 
month, 

That’s the day the Waldensians, a am 
group from the Cottian Alps of southe 
France and northern Italy, revert to some | 
their Old World customs and practices. y: 
a starter, they hold their church services € 
tirely in French—and that means the singin 
the sermon and the prayers. Theirs is. 
neat, compact church ( Presbyterian) —ai 
one they built with their own hands in 
early days of their colony. Each man wou 
pitch in and contribute his labor and ski 
freely, after his regular work day. 

If you arrive a short while before ft 
church bell tolls, summoning one and all i 
side, a colorful scene greets you. Except) 
rough weather, little knots of Waldensiai 
always gather in the church yard and chatt 
away in their dialect. Older Waldensi 
women seize upon this occasion to deck thet 
selves out in bonnet-like headdresses rer 
iniscent of rural France and Italy. i 

After church services (which are held 
French only on the second Sunday in t 
month), the Waldensians hurry home ait 


‘usually sit down to meals influenced by the 


French and Italian descent—namely, mea 
spaghetti, table wine, Waldensian bre 
baked in their own bakery, and other hight 
seasoned morsels. In their homes, amoi 
themselves, they customarily converse 
patois. Still somewhat clannish, the Wé 
densians are, nevertheless, a very cordi 
people... 

Since the founding of Valdese in 1893, t 
Waldensians have always operated it as 
sort of a cooperative community. That : 
there’s little disparity of wealth among all t 
Waldensians in Valdese. They pull togethe 
They look after their own needs, pretty mu 
after the fashion of the Mormons of S: 
Lake City. One fraternal organization knoy 

“The Eternal Lighthouse of the Alps 
serves a worthy purpose in meeting the nee 
and emergencies of its members. In case 
necessity, it also extends a ‘helping hand 
the entire community. 

Waldensian men, as a rule, are swarth 
stocky of build, and dark-haired. As for tl 
girls, they rate as beauties in any man’s boo 
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ir vivacity, their brown eyes—which can 
jmischievous or dreamy—and the vivid 
‘ap of their personalities prove winsome 
yj lities. They frequently capture North 
olinians, South Carolinians, and other 
tsiders” as husbands. This intermarriage 
jy, in time, wipe out the pure Waldensian 
ial strain. 
Dnce a year, on the Saturday night nearest 
jruary 17, Waldensians of Valdese con- 
gate at their community center and cele- 
te their religious and civil freedom. That 
e—February 17—means the same to 
uldensians as the Fourth of July to other 
Hiericans. For it was on February 17, 
HIG, that Charles Albert of Piedmont, in re- 
+ nse to the force of public opinion, 
ented the Waldensians full religious and 
iu il liberty. That was their “Emancipation 
Joclamation.” 
Up until then, they had been hounded and 
prsecuted for long, dreary centuries. Their 
zigious tormentors gave them little respite. 
) survive, Waldensians had to desert the 
lef centers of population and hide out in 
>untain retreats. Even so, they were nearly 
‘ped out more than once. On one occasion, 
jair few surviving members even fled to 
\vitzerland for safety. 
| Milton, the great English poet, penned some 
| his most stirring lines in their behalf. 
‘liver Cromwell was a great champion of 
ie cause. Napoleon was friendly toward 
‘em. Queen Anne of England granted them 
subsidy. Protestant groups all over Europe 
ie the Waldensians moral support and, in 
any instances, funds. On the whole, how- 
ver, the Waldensians faced a Hell on earth; 
id some historians referred to them as “The 
iraelites of the Alps.” 
‘Even after winning their civil and re- 
gious freedom in 1848, the Waldensians en- 
syed only limited economic opportunities in 
guthern France and northern Italy. That’s 
thy several Waldensian families set forth 
or America, early in 1893, and settled on the 
racts of land an agent of theirs had previ- 
usly purchased for them at Valdese, North 
arolina. But what hardships they knew at 
Taldese in those early days of their colony. 
More than once, they grew bitterly discour- 
ged. Less sturdy Waldensians pulled up 
heir stakes, sold their little plots of land, 
nd moved on to the West. Had it not been 
or State and Federal assistance, and for 
imely contributions from their Waldensian 
riends in New York and Chicago, the Wal- 
lensians of Valdese could never have sur- 
ived. To make matters worse, their North 
carolina neighbors at that time distrusted 
hem and called them “furriners.” Small 
North Carolina boys and girls made it a sport 
o hurl rocks at passing Waldensians. 
_ But the Waldensians, worthy of their heri- 
age, persevered and built Valdese into a pros- 
yerous and wide-awake town. They have 
nade outstanding Americans citizens and 
1ave long since won the TeeAachips trust and 
ssteem of their North Carolina neighbors. As 
. law-abiding community, Valdese stands out. 
After the speech-making and feasting at 
] 


their yearly banquet, Waldensians and their 
North Carolina guests make merry. Old 
World costumes mingle with modern dress. 
An orchestra strikes up lively music. Old 
and young alike join in dancing the Walden- 
sian courenta, It’s a spirited dance, and it 
resembles the movements of an American 
square dance. Thus do the Waldensians pay 
honor to their past, the while they enjoy the 
present, as full-fledged American citizens. 

Leaving Valdese, you head for Blowing 
Rock. Arriving there, you walk out to the 
edge of the rock promontory. It’s a spot 
steeped in Indian legends and it commands 
a long, sweeping view of the countryside and 
tier on tier of mountain ranges in the distance. 
But the most interesting feature of a visit to 
Blowing Rock turns upon your tossing a light 
scarf out into the upsweeping wind currents. 
If the scarf is light enough and the wind 
strong enough, you'll get the scarf back. 

A short motor journey from Blowing Rock 
takes you to Linville Caverns, which repre- 
sent North Carolina’s answer to Luray Cav- 
erns, in Virginia, and Mammoth Cave, in 
Kentucky. A clear limestone stream flows 
through Linville Caverns, which boast some 
attractive specimens of stalactites and stalag- 
mites. You penetrate the interior by way of 
cleaned-out corridors and passageways. ~ At 
one point, a faint, muffled sound reaches your 
ears. It resembles the gentle splash of a 
waterfall. But if it is a waterfall, no one has 
ever discovered its location. In Civil War 
days, the Caverns served as a hiding spot for 
families in this area. There they remained 
—although the Caverns were murky and filled 
with silt and muck—until they were con- 
vinced that Yankee raiders and plunderers 
were gone. 

It’s a long hop from Linville Caverns to 
Mount 'Mitchell, 6,684 feet. (highest peak 
east of the Mississippi); but the trip is a 
stimulating one. As you mount toward the 
summit of Mitchell, via the Blue Ridge Park- 
way, mist swirls about you here, sunshine 
floods down upon you there, and the air 
grows steadily more invigorating. In spring- 
time, mountain laurel and rhododendron and 
honeysuckle add to your enjoyment of nature 
at its wildest. For you’re climbing higher 
into a primitive mountain wilderness. 

After going so far in a car, you must 
alight and scramble up trails to the tower on 
Mt. Mitchell. Rangers remain on duty the 
year-round in this area, as weather observers, 
fire fighters, and wardens over the State 
Game Refuge. 

As you stand on the tower at Mount 
Mitchell, you behold a panorama of moun- 
tain scenery unsurpassed in its scenic variety 
and loveliness. Several other mountain peaks 
loom into view. Valley homes and roads, 
away off in the distance, seem so infinites- 
imally small. Balsam fir trees shudder con- 
vulsively as powerful winds whip against 
them. Dark clouds cut off your view for a 
moment, then the sun breaks through and 
washes away all obscurity. At times, as 
swirling mist rises and falls, you look out 
across the mountain ranges and are reminded 
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Craggy Mountain, fifteen miles from Asheville 
and a mile high, has six hundred acres of purple 
rhododendron in bloom during the season. 


The mountains of western North Carolina attract 
campers until late in the fall. 


The Biltmore Mansion at Asheville was the home 
of the late George W. Vanderbilt. 


of the heaving bosom of the sea in a storm. 

When you descend from Mt. Mitchell’s 
windy heights and roll over valley roads 
again, you have that “‘light-as-a-feather” feel- 
ing. Your next goal is the quaint, tumble- 
down old Spanish Castle near Black Moun- 
tain. Almost hidden from view behind a 
screen of trees in a little cove, the castle, even 
in its musty and dilapidated condition, re- 
minds you of Old Spain. But the story of 
the former mistress of the castle is what in- 
trigues you. 

According to one account, she, the late Mrs. 
Frances Guastavino, was a chambermaid to 
the late Raphael Guastavino’s wife. When 
his wife died, he, a Spanish nobleman, mar- 
ried Frances, the chambermaid. That so 
shocked the Spanish society of that day, that 
the pair deserted Spain, came to America, 
and built their Spanish. Castle near Black 
Mountain. 

Another version has it that she, Frances 
Guastavino, was also of distinguished rank. 
But when she met Raphael Guastavino and 
fell in love with him, she was too young to 
marry him without her parents’ 
They opposed the match. That only made 
her want Raphael Guastavino the more—and 
she eloped with him. 

- Whichever account is absolutely correct, 
no one has ever been able to ascertain., But 
there can be no doubt about their being very 
- deeply, very tenderly, in love. He built the 

Spanish Castle as an expression of his 
_ fervent love for her, and dedicated it to her. 
Many times he and she knelt before the altar, 
within the castle, and renewed their pledge 
of love and devotion. 
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consent. ~ 


THE TOURIST CAPITAL OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Located at an elevation of 2,250 feet above sea level in the mountains of the southern Appalachian chain, Asheville is one of the most popular resort cities in 
the South, It is surrounded by the highest mountains in eastern America and is the headquarters for visitors to the Great Smoky Mountains National Park ; 
and other famous scenic points in the region. 
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When he died, her world came crashing 
about her. She dismissed all of her servants, 
kept only a caretaker and his wife on the 
estate, and withdrew to a shell of seclusion. 


Her colorful castle, complete with Oriel shut- 


tered windows, a bell tower, little alcoves, a 
courtyard, and servants’ quarters in the rear, 
soon fell into a state of disrepair. But she 
paid little attention. Her sorrow and grief 
were too heavy. Now and then, she would 
receive her Catholic priest from Asheville. 
Otherwise, only two or three close relatives 
and one or two intimate friends ever got in to 
see her. 

When visitors would climb over the high 
gateway at the entrance to her estate, walk 
under the arch of trees, and approach her 
castle, she’d mount to an upstairs window 
and occasionally peer out, frowning, upon the 
intruders. Only when she was in the sunni- 
est of moods would she come to the rear 
screen door of her castle and speak to a 
visitor. She was shy, she spoke English 
only haltingly, and she seemed very self- 
conscious of her shabby clothes. Once. this 
writer caught her in the backyard; and evi- 


_dently someone had brought her clippings of 


newspaper pieces I’d- written about her—for 
she gave me a severe tongue-lashing, in Span- 
ish. When I replied in Spanish, she laughed 
uproariously—the only time I ever saw any 
expression save sadness on her carelined face. 

She emphasized that she detested publicity 
of any sort, that she only wanted to be left 
alone. If she could afford it, she explained, 
she’d go out into the world, travel widely, 
and try to forget her sorrows. At any rate, 
she lived a lonely, solitary life in her Spanish 


Castle for some forty years—until her dea 
in January, 1946, in fact. From her car 
taker, I learned these two facts: that wh 
she’d sit down to a meal, she’d heap food 
the plate across from her—the same pla 
her husband always used—and talk to ; 
vacant spot. 

She also kept the bones of her father ar 
mother in a metal container inside the cast 
This has since been confirmed, as many ( 
us have obtained first-hand glimpses of th 
bones and the metal container. This we 
one reason for her firm insistence that 1 
one, except trusted friends, must enter # 
castle. Even they weren’t aware of the bon: 
in the metal container. 

Today, the old Spanish Castle is owned | 
a Black Mountain attorney; and the wor 
that he intends to convert it into a summ 
colony. Thus its days as a romantic rel 
are nearly. ended. 

After a close-up inspection of the pi 
turesque old Spanish Castle, you’re ready fi 
Asheville, tourist capital of Western Nor 
Carolina, and especially for the haunts | 
Thomas Wolfe, perhaps the greatest writ 
North Carolina has ever produced. Whe 
he was born, where he lived and worked a1 
played and wrote, and‘other places intimate 
associated’ with his growth and his blazi1 
career—all are favorite spots for the visit 
to see. Thomas Wolfe, who was one of t 
greatest friends I’ve ever had, once told r 
he doubted Asheville would ever accept hi 
wholeheartedly, after the fierce resentme 
his first book, “Look Homeward, Ange! 
created in his home town. But in lat 
years, Asheville not only forgave Thom 


| Wolfe, but applauded his brilliant achieve- 
| ments as an author. Today he lies buried in 
a cemetery in his native Asheville, in a spot, 
as his mother expressed it, “where the sun- 
| light could warm him.” 
| Only a few minutes’ drive from Asheville 
is one of the most beautiful houses in Amer- 
'ica. It’s named Biltmore Mansion, and_ it 
has the appearance of a huge French chateau. 
| In every one of its 380 rooms is some object 
| of special interest—a painting, Napoleon’s 
| chess table, Julius Caesar’s bathtub, tapes- 
9) tries, Louis XIII’s bed, Chinese goldfish 
j bowls, and many other rare treasures. Of 
major interest is the handsome library, filled 
with thousands of priceless volumes. You 
see the giant pipes of an organ in another 
room. And, of course, the banquet room, 
With its enormous, stiff-backed chairs, its 
long table, and its big fireplace, compels your 
admiration and makes you linger there sev- 
| eral minutes. 
} Owned by John Francis Cecil, Biltmore 
| Mansion is open to the traveling public, daily, 
®)| for an admission fee of $2.40 per adult per- 
son. All during World War Two, it was 
closed—but its grounds were open to service 
} “men and their guests. About the mansion 
are marble-carved, sixteenth century lions, 
hedges, vines, sculptured urns, gardens, and 
a swimming pool. A lovely, winding drive- 
way past forest groves, well-kept shrubbery, 
' and over little bridges brings you to the main 
|| yard of the mansion. 
| This is the focal point of Biltmore Estate, 
: 


an estate now comprising some 12,000 acres. 
Paved and macadam roads wind over the 


estate. About five hundred people are em- 
ployed to operate Biltmore dairy farms. As 
anyone who has traveled in the South knows, 
Biltmore ice cream and Biltmore dairy prod- 
ucts enjoy tremendous popularity with cus- 
tomers. In its heyday, Biltmore Mansion 
was a place of great family activity, a hotel, 
a world unto itself. Scores of men- and 
maid-servants were employed by the owners. 
When guests would come to the mansion for 
an evening’s entertainment, there’d be much 
gayety and festivity. Today, however, Bilt- 
more Mansion has a sort of a lonely, deserted 
air about it—that is, except on those oc- 
casions when it’s swarming with curious 
visitors. 

From Biltmore, you journey across a 
mountain range, along a good highway, and 
down into Chimney Rock village. Chimney 
Rock monolith, sticking out from the side of 
the mountain above you, ranks as one of the 
foremost scenic wonders of America. It was 
so designated by an Atlanta, Georgia, advet- 
tising agency. President Roosevelt, on his 
visit to Western North Carolina in 1936; 
termed Chimney Rock “one of the oddest 
beauties I’ve seen.” Dynamic Thomas Wolfe 
classed it as “North Carolina’s crowning 
scenic glory.” 

From Chimney Rock village, it’s a distance 
of three miles upto the parking lot directly 
under the shadow of the looming monolith. 
There you set out, on foot, for the top of the 
rock. Once you’ve reached the summit of 
Chimney Rock, one of the grandest views in 
all North Carolina is your reward. In the 
distance stretch mist-shrouded ranges of the 


IN THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Blue Ridge. Closer in, you follow with your 
eyes the course of sail-boats and excursion- 
boats as they race about over the rippling 
waters of Lake Lure—rated as one of the 
three most beautiful lakes in the world. Down 
through Chimney Rock village itself the 
white ribbon of concrete highway picks its 
way. You remember that it once was no 
more than a wagon trail for frontiersmen and . 
explorers. You also espy the mountain 
stream which skirts Chimney Rock and emp- 
ties into Lake Lure. Its roaring, as it tum- 
bles over boulders, comes distinctly to your 
ears. 

Directly across the gorge looms “Old 
Shaking Bald,’ one of the oddities of the 
Chimney Rock region. It first began to mis- 
behave in the year 1874. Its rumbling 
noises so frightened the natives of Chimney 
Rock that most of them fled from the village 

(Continued on page 32) 


The Great Smoky Mountains were given their name because a deep blue mist usually hangs over their peaks. In the section of the Smokies embraced by the 
| Great Smoky National Park there are sixteen peaks more than six thousand feet high, 


This shepherd girl of the hills of northern India leads a healthier life than 
the women of the cities. Like all women of the lower classes, however, she 5 


WOMAN'S ROLE IN RURAL INDIA | 


THIS IS NOT an article about the Indian 
women of history nor is it about the famous 
women of today, such as Mrs. Nehru, nor 
the princesses and rich men’s wives hidden 
behind zenana walls. It is the story of the 
peasant women of the small towns—unedu- 
cated mostly supertitious, noisy and yet in- 
credibly patient and uncomplaining. They it 


These mothers have brought their children to a baby show run by 


a child welfare clinic, 
& 


must work hard. 


by Frances Stewart 


With photographs by the author 


is who are, when all is said and done, the 
cornerstone of the land. There is no need 
to go into their history, for the story of their 
lives today differs hardly at all from that of 
their ancestors of centuries ago. They are 
an integral part of the land: they have grown 
with it, but whether all the great changes 
which are taking place in India will make 


f 
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much difference to their way of living is 
doubtful. 

They know little of politics. Their out-— 
look is narrow, but their lives are full. 

In different parts of the country their_ 
clothes, their speech, their marriage customs, 
and even their features differ. Perhaps the 
strangest married lives are those of the Bhils, 


In the villages women often act as vendors. These women are 
selling sugar cane and vegetables. 


| primitive forest tribe of Central India and 
)ajputana, for if a Bhil woman tires of her 
Jusband, she just walks into the house of any 
‘ther man who has taken her fancy, and if 
'e reciprocates her feelings, he pays her hus- 
and a sum of money, and she becomes his 
fife. She can change partners as often as 


ne likes, and as often as she can find a man 


jase remain with their father. 

| Two things, however, these women of In- 
jia’s poorer classes have in common, and 
j hese are work and talk. Their conversation 
3 all of babies, money and food, flavored with 
its of local scandal. The wells and river 
yanks are their clubs, and here they come, 
jvith their water pots balanced on their heads, 
jvalking with the grace of trained dancers 
jind the dignity of queens. ‘ 

They grow old early. Few excitements or 
jmusements come their way. Their menfolk 
ee it for granted that the women should re- 
Inain behind when they themselves visit a 
jraveling circus or cinema or go to the near- 
st town to take part in some feast or festival, 
jd the women expect nothing else. Theirs 
's the life of cooking, cleaning, rearing the 
‘hildren, caring for their husband’s aged re- 
ations, grinding the corn, fetching the water 
for the family, helping in the fields or shops, 
nilking the cows and goats, or doing the 
jeaviest part of the manual work when their 
musbands are engaged by contractors for road 
making, quarrying, stone breaking and build- 
ng. When out walking with their husbands 
they keep a few paces in the rear, and if there 
ure bundles and baskets to carry, they carry 
them while he goes unburdened. 

_ And yet the mothers and grandmothers in 
Indian life have an extremely important niche 
inside the home, where their word is law. 
The tyranny of the grandmother and mother- 
in-law of India is proverbial A young 
couple getting married, seldom if ever sets up 
a separate home. They live with the boy’s 
parents—never with the girl’s. 

In spite of the Sarda Act, forbidding child 
marriage, this practice is still too common in 
the country, and a great many educated In- 
dians still regard the act as one of imperti- 


nence, striking at the heart of private family 
‘pe 


Though she is young this girl has many tasks 
one of which is tending her parents cattle. 


Jjilling to support her. The children in each’ 


life, a zealously guarded institution through- 
out the land. 

Taking a census of the population in India 
is no easy matter owing to the shyness of the 
women, who often refuse to answer questions, 
although sometimes they are just the opposite, 
as one learns from an anecdote in ‘These 
Ten Years,” an account of his work as Cen- 
sus Officer in 1941, by Major A. W. T. Webb. 
A young woman on being asked the number 
of her children, tossed her head at what she 
took to be an impertinent question, and re- 
plied witheringly, “Two hundred; and you 
are not the father of any of them.” 

Among Mohammedan men their wives’ 
names are never mentioned. “How is your 
house?” one asks a man whose wife is known 
to have been ill. 

On the census forms, however, the name 
and age of a child’s mother are supposed to 
be entered. “They refused,” he tells us, “to 
give any replies, since they considered them- 
selves to be insulted by inquiries about “those 
who should be nameless.” 

I did not really appreciate the stoical and 
resigned nature of India’s women until I 
spent some weeks in a_ hospital intended 
solely for Indian women. 

It was some years ago. I had a severe fall 
from my horse while my husband and I were 
touring his district. There were no facilities 
for being nursed in the almost furnitureless 
rest house in which we were camping, so the 
missionary doctor who came to see me, bun- 
dled me into her car and took me to her 
hospital in the heart of the town near which 
we were staying. 

A bright little Indian Christian girl in a 
hideous grey frock (to my mind the best 
looking Indian woman looks plain and awk- 
ward in Western clothes) was told off to 
nurse me. I was in a tiny whitewashed 
room next door to the operating theater, be- 
yond which was the bungalow in which the 
two Scotch lady doctors lived. They had no 
fans or electric light, and what they must 
have endured during the hot weather, when 
the temperature reached 118° Fahrenheit in 
the shade, is hard to realize. 

The rest of the hospital consisted of the 
nurses’ quarters, the kitchens for the patients 


Women are employed on road making and re- 
pairing. They are miserably paid. 


es me é 
Huge brass or earthenware water pots are carried on 
the head with grace, 


Dressed in their best clothes these women are enjoy- 
ing a rare holiday. 


A gardner’s wife spends some of her spare time 
making a garland of oleander blossoms. 


who were of too low a caste to mind eating 
what was cooked by the native Christian 
women cooks, and the wards—long separate 
buildings with a narrow veranda along each 
side and roofs of red tiles which were con- 
stantly being broken by the big grey monkeys 
which pounded along them chasing each other 
in noisy games. Strips of sun-baked earth 
lay between the individual buildings, and 
the whole was surrounded by a high wall 
which gave privacy to the women and also 
kept out the pariah dogs, but did not exclude 
the sound of their voices. 

Never shall I forget the nights 
in that hospital and the barking of 
those dogs from dusk till dawn 
To make matters worse my acci- 
dent coincided with the Moham- 
medan festival of Moharram, quite 
the noisiest of all Indian festivals. 
In the day I lay and listened to 
the frenzied shouting of the 
crowds and the blare of trumpets 
as the great colored paper and 
wooden tazias representing the 
tomb of Hussein who was killed 
at the battle of Kerbella; were car- 
ried through the streets, and all 
night long the tom-toms beat in 
perfect rhythm. 

It was this very rhythm that 
made the sound so maddening. 
TUM-tap-tap. TUM-tap-tap, on 
and on without a break, but when 
I asked my little nurse if the 
noises of the drums and the inces- 
sant barking of the dogs did not 
disturb the other patients, she 
seemed surprised. Indians never 
seem to notice noises. They never 
seem to notice any of the discom- 
forts that would drive a Western- 
er crazy. ‘The long waits at rail- 
way stations for trains that are 
hours late, the millions of flies, the 
heat of May and June and the 
damp miseries of the monsoons, 
famines, endless child-bearing—all 
are taken as a matter of course by 
these women. If one nearly runs 
over an Indian woman in one’s 
car, she shrieks with mirth as 
soon as she realizes she is safe, 
and her companions, instead of 
cursing the driver, all giggle as 
they pull their sahris closer round their faces. 

But to return to my time in the zanana hos- 
pital, and the night when, in another room 
Opposite mine across the moonlit yard, a girl 
lay dying. All day I had heard her calling 
out in a low monotonous voice. “She is ask- 
ing for her husband,” my nurse told me. 
“Can't he come?” I asked. “He will not 
bother,” she replied. “You see, it is orily 
another girl baby. This is her third daughter 
and he is disappointed in her.” 

He did not come, although during the visit- 
ing hours men were permitted inside the 
walls, a warning bell being run before their 
entry so that any convalescent purdah women 
sitting out on the veranda might veil their 
faces or go within doors. At the end of 
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visiting hours a stout and elderly Indian 
woman would march through the hospital 
shouting shrilly, “Admi jao! Admi jao!” 


meaning “Go, men, go!”’ and I cannot imag-’ 
> , , > 


ine the man who would have dared disobey 
her. 

A number of the dying girl’s female rela- 
tions came and sat moaning around her bed. 
The baby cried persistently in an angry help- 
less way, as though she were aware that she 
had come into a world where she was not 
wanted. 


a 


FESTIVAL PROCESSION 


During the Mohammedan festival of Moharram huge tazias made 
of wood and colored paper are carried through the streets. The 
tazias represent the tomb of Hussein and are greeted with the 
frenzied shouting of the crowds, the blare of trumpets and the 


beating of the tom-toms. 


Just as my nurse was settling me for the 
night she looked out, and said in her funny 
clipped English, “She is now about to die.” 
“How do you know?” I asked. “They are 
putting her on the ground, for these Hindus,” 
she spoke scornfully, being a native Christian, 
“they must die upon the earth and not upon 
a bed.” A few minutes later a loud howl of 
mourning arose from the women relatives, to 
be quickly quenched by the doctor who came 
hurrying along the veranda. Only the voice 
of the unwanted infant daughter went on. 

Owing to the expense that the parents of a 


daughter incur at her wedding, girl babies are 


seldom welcome. JBeti-ke-bap, which means 
“Father of a daughter,” is sometimes even 
used as a term of ridicule. Infanticide—the 


victims of course all being females—and thé 
fact that during epidemics and famines pe 
erential treatment is given to the sons of the 
families, probably accounts for the predom: 
inance, taking the country as a whole, of 
males over females. The all India Census of 
1931 shows only 94% females to every 1,00¢ 
males. In some parts, however, and es- 
pecially in the Punjab, there is a shortage of 
women, and the,police must frequently deal 
with cases of girls from other provinces being 
kidnapped and taken over the border. Their 
lot is generally not an unhappy 
one, for the men who can afford 
to pay for these stolen girls as 
wives, must be well off, while the 
girls have probably come from 
very poor families. They them- 
selves are often sorry when the 
police discover them and restore 
them to their families. 


Another girl mother—a Mo- 
hammedan—died while I was in 
that mission hospital. She, after 
giving birth to a number of still- 
born babies, had at last had a fine, 
healthy boy. “Both she and the 
father are so. delighted, poor 
things,’ one of the Scotch doctors 
told me. “It seems cruel that we 
can’t save her, but she came to us 
too late, as so many of them do.” 


Mohammedan women, she told 
me, usually suffer worse when 
their babies are born than de 
Hindus. This is partly due to the 
fact that they keep much strictet 
purdah, and the lack of sunshine 

_and fresh air weakens their bones 
and partly because the Moham- 
medans are worse offenders in re: 
gards to too early marriages. 


The women mission doctors of 
India, Scotchwomen or Ameri, 
cans most of them, fill a gap whick 
will never be filled when all the 
white people have left the country 
Doctoring is a very hard profes 
sion for Indian women to take up 
and nursing, with all the washings 
of patients and other persona 
tasks that it entails, is an ever 
harder one. It is almost impos 
sible for an unmarried Indian gir 


-of good family to take up nursing. Every 


thing is put in her way by her family and i 
must indeed be a courageous girl who cat 
break away from caste and tradition, defy 
parents and grandparents, who have a ver} 
real say in family affairs, and instead of wait 
ing patiently for her father to find her a hus 
band, try to earn her own living. To th 
old-fashioned Indian it seems impossible tha 
she can do this and yet remain respectable. 
School teaching is almost as difficult for < 
girl as hospital work. The result is that it 
so many of the girls’ schools up country 
away from the big cities, the teachers ar 
widows with little education, or marriec 
women with ne’er-do-well husbands to sup 
(Continued on page 34) 
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mney Rock in North Carolina offers a superb view of the mist shrouded 
ges of the Blue Ridge Mountains in the distance. In the middle distance 
the waters of Lake Lure, rated as one of the three most beautiful lakes 


in the world. 


i 


[ERICANS ARE PROUD of their Na- 
‘al Parks and they have every right to be. 
other country possesses such a wealth of 
ersified scenic grandeur reserved for the 
dyment of its citizens. Twenty-two mil- 
t Americans visited our National Parks 
| year. This year the number will be 
atly increased. 

Jur system of National Parks, however, 
@ vast that few of us realize how much it 
udes, The big billing goes to the majes- 
Western giants such as Yellowstone, Yo- 


Natural Bridge in Bryce Canyon Na- 
Park was carved by erosion from 
slorful pink and white limestone. 


uy 


by Caspar Hunt 


semite, Zion, Mount Rainier and Glacier. 
They deserve it to be sure, but the parks in 
the Southeastern part of the United States 
have not received sufficient attention. They 
do not possess the grandiose scenery of their 
Western companions but they have a beauty 
and charm which never fails to enchant the 
visitor. No regions in America can offer 
more serene and captivating beauty for the 
autumn vacationist. 

My own favorite among them is the Shen- 
andoah National Park in the heart of Vir- 


Old Faithful in Yellowstone National Park has been 
performing for thousands of new visitors since the 
: war. 


- ‘ : United Airlines 


The roadway to Clingman’s Dome in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park culminates in the highest parking ground in the 
eastern United States, From it can be seen sixteen peaks each more 
than six thousand feet high. 


| Enjoy Ai. ne a Vatinat g Lie 


ginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains. No motor 
trip I know can compare to that over the 
Skyline Drive which follows the crest of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains the entire length of 
the Park. There are three hundred miles of 
foot trails including the ninety-six mile sec- 
tion of the Appalachian Trail, a two thousand 
mile pathway extending from Maine to Geor- 
gia. Every six or ten miles along the trail 
there are shelter cabins fully equipped with 
bunks in which one may spend the night for 


(Continued on page 34) 


The Mountain of Mystery in Zion National 
Park is composed of sandstone of light cream 
and white shaded with buff, brown and blue. 


Union Pacific Railroad 


The Ssland 


With loud, raucous cries, a group of flamingos circles wildly before shooting skyward. Their nesting place is in the southern part of the island of Andros 


WE WERE BOUND for Andros Island, a 


flat coral rock island lying somewhere be-~ 


tween Nassau and the tip of Florida. Andros 
is a hundred miles long and fifty miles across, 
inhabited by blacks only along one coast, with 
a vast interior unexplored and unkfiown, arid 
except for salt marshes, lifeless except for 
sharks and mangrove, desolate except for 
flamingos, herons, crabs and lizards. Duane 
Featherstonehaugh and I were in search of 
flamingos and we had spent months in 
museums and geographical libraries in prepa- 
tion. 

Dr. Chapman of the American Museum 
had found a flock of thirty thousand roseate 
flamingos on Andros away back in 1906. The 


most modern report we could get on the birds _ 


was that they had vanished during the war, 
due possibly to famine or disease, or possibly 
to fright caused by the roar of high flying mil- 


itary planes which streaked across the Carib-" 


bean skies during the war. 

Had the birds really vanished? That was 
our motive and challenge. Could we find 
them. and make the long needed biological 
studies of these birds in their wild state? 
Were they undergoing the fate of the Bode 
bird? 

On the other hand, maybe our. trip did 
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OF THE FIREBIRD! 


by Dr. Paul A. Zahl 
With photographs by the author 


TAKING TO THE AIR 


between Nassau and the southern tip of Florida. 


seem a little foolish. Almost any large park 
had flamingos stalking superciliously about. 
The grounded flamingos at Hialiah have been 
seen by everyone. Why not study them? 
Why chase all over the Caribbean looking for 
birds which could be found just in back of 


The female flamingo lays her eggs in a nest 

on the top of a flattened cone of mud. When 

she rises she stands on top of the nest, when 

she returns to the nest she must ascend the 
. cone again, 


one’s .backyard? Why go so far afiel 

And there the reader will have to acee 
our ornithological knowledge. Birds in ‘ 
mestication are biologically quite differe 
from those in the wild state. Their hab 
become changed. It’s like studying the } 
mates of a penitentiary in order to get a tf 
picture of human society. No, to get a tt 
picture of flamingo biology we would have 
go to their breeding and nesting Srounds: 
olsen them in the wild. 

Our little sailboat had been going down t 
coast of Andros for days. Then we h 
turned inland, following one of the innunx 
able shallow saltwater channels into the soul 
ern tip of the Island. Towards evening 
this particular day we pulled our boat ashe 
on one of the thousands of small cays whi 
constitute southern Andros, and picked ¢ 
the least inhospitable patch of honeycor 
rock for our camp. 

And then came the first really drama 
moment of the expedition. Our Negro m 
suddenly called out: “Look! Fillymingos 


and pointed low toward the darkening easte 
horizon. ; 

The rays of the late evening sun ma 
those flying pencil streaks look like glowi 
Black-tipped win 


red fluorescent tubes. 


in steady and graceful cadence. Heads 
Jided straight out in front, and long legs 
i out behind. There were eight of 
4 | flying in line formation, flying silently, 
@yare of us, and bent only on getting to 
Mrever they were going with the sureness 
ght red arrows. 
ir cameras were forgotten. The mag- 
Jence of this sight bound us in its spell, 
\sht which few men will ever see. 
(a moment they had passed out of sight 
jird the south. 
i/e hardly realized that it had begun to 
}} And a few minutes later the cloud 
h had begun precipitating on us, blocked 
the sun, and as characteristic of tropical 
jther, the rains suddenly descended and 
Hi floods came. 
ur camp that night was a soggy affair. 
jc misery was abated only by the sight 
w ch still glowed vividly in our memories 
se eight flames moving across the evening 


jee] 
‘(hat’s what we had come for. And we 
jnw now that we indeed were in the land 
ithe wild flamingo. 

\ll around was water but not a> drop to 
gnk, The cay on which our camp lay was 
Pssibly a half square mile in areay’and con- 
ited of jagged, shoe- -tearing coral rock. In 
I}: crevasses enough erosion had occurred to 


Hi: rate bits of soil which supported a scrubby 


=: 


a 
Z 
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vegetation of mangrove, degenerate bush 
vegetation, and a stand here and there of 
small sized palms. 

The salt marshes surrounding our cay were 
in fact vast salt lakes, never more than three 
or four feet deep, except in the channels 
where sharks lingered. To get from our cay 
to a neighboring island we had but to wade 
for a mile or two. We had no fear of sharks 
in the shallows, but our fear of them in the 
deeper waters was mortal. 

We set out next morning in the direction 
in which the flamingos we had seen had dis- 
appeared, armed with only compass, portable 
boat, and canteens of fresh water. Our 
spirits were high and we thought that finding 
the nesting colony would be easy. 

For six hours we beat our w ay in a straight 
line in the appropriate direction. The Carib- 
bean sun slashed deep into every pore of our 
skin. The salt water through which we waded 
seemed deceptively cool. During those six 
hours we must have traveled about as many 
miles. But no flamingos, or no evidence of 
them. 

About four in the afternoon, while slosh- 
ing through the middle of one of the largest 
of the salt lakes, we were terrorized by the 
wholly unexpected appearance of a flock of 
about one’hundred flamingos which had come 
sweeping low across the lake. Then they 
sighted us, but not before they were almost 


FEMALE FLAMINGOS 


females also took to the air. 


on top of us. Like a squadron of bombers 
blundering unexpectedly into a force of fight- 
ers, the birds violently broke formation, and 
with a clatter of hoarse cries shot off in all 
directions. The noise and suddenness of the 
encounter gave us the momentary impression 
of being attacked, and by the time we realized 
that the birds were in fact more frightened 
than we, and had our cameras focussed, the 
birds had disappeared. We made for the 
nearest shore, and took stock of what had 
happened. 

In the first place, the birds were flying in 
a direction opposite to that of the flock of 
eight. In the second place, where had the 
bandied birds disappeared to in so short a 
time? It was impossible that so:much bird 
flesh could vanish in thin air. Was the heat 
getting us? 

We spent the next two hours silently and 
preoccupiedly returning to camp. Our direc- 
tion-hypothesis had been exploded. And we 
were obviously dealing with a metaphysically 
inclined species. Our dreams that night 
were troubled. 

But the search went on. We knew the ap- 
proximate area in which Chapman had found 
the colonies in 1906, and for days we zig- 
zagged through the region, finally resorting 
to the wagon wheel spoke technique. Using 
‘our camp as the hub, we went out on a spoke 
expedition each day in a different direction, 


When the author arrived at the flamingo colony on Andros the male flamingos took off in apprehensive flight circling nervously in the air about the 
invaders. The brooding females either remained on their nests or stalked about in the shallow water 


nearby. When the men came too close the 


traveling until noon and then returning to 
camp before nightfall. 

But no flamingo colonies. What was con- 
tradictory and frustrating about the whole 
thing was the fact that as the days passed 
we saw more and more flamingos in the sky. 
Usually from great distances, to be sure, but 
there. Sometimes flying westward, some- 
times northward, and sometimes into the sun 
and sometimes away from the sun. There 
was no rhyme or reason to the direction from 
which they came or the direction in which 
they disappeared. We would see a vast. flock 
of birds disappear into the setting sun. Next 
morning, we'd set off in that direction, only 
to find nothing but more mangrove swamps, 
and more salt marshes, and more hot coral 
rock. And occasionally an encounter with a 
shark or so. 

The fruitless search for the flamingo col- 
ony went on for almost two weeks. Then 
one day our fortunes changed: On a trip 
down Grassy Creek we met a native Negro 
in an old wreck of a fishing sailboat. He 
had been looking for us, having heard via the 
grapevine that we were in southern Andros 
looking for flamingos. He knew where they 


were, he said. The sun of Andros easily 
makes people imaginative, and we were prop- 
erly sceptical; but we listened. Robbie Fer- 
guson talked long and earnestly, saying how 
he was the only person in the world who knew 
where they were, and that how in only a few 
days he could carry us down the coast to the 
last flamingo colony on Andros. He would 
accept no pay if his words were not literally 
true. 

We were in no mood to turn down any 
bets, so we broke camp and piled aboard his 
fishing boat and headed down the coast, down 
toward the end of the world, where the sun 
beat even more unmercifully, and where our 
boat became a painted boat upon a painted 
sea. 

“Where are the flamingos?” 
every morning and night. 

Robbie would smile and say, “Pretty soon.” 

We sailed through hot quiet seas, dotted 
here and there with Robinson Crusoe islands 
of gleaming white beaches. The waters over 
which we moved were as clear as glass and 
covered a fantasy of coralline gardens through 
which lazied multicolored fishes. 

One afternoon Robbie announced that next 


we would ask 


NESTS AT LOW TIDE 


Flamingos build their cone shaped mud nests in shallow water near the seashore. Sometimes 

during heavy tides the nests are completely inundated by water and hundreds of eggs are lost. 

The birds then build nests on slightly higher ground, where the tides sometimes overwhelm 
them again. 


could have hugged Robbie. 


sure enough next day Robbie pulled dow. 
the sail, and announced that we had arrived) 
We were still a mile from shore, and a stran} if 
desolate shore it was, with a blinding whitil 
beach just visible, and beyond this a scrulaalt 
sort of mangrove vegetation. 

“Water too shallow,” Robbie explaindl f 
“We take dinghy in from here.” | 

Which we did, and crunched up on the} 
sand about an ne later. It 

Still no sight or evidence of flamingos. Thel 
quizzical expressions on our faces led Robbie 
to explain cryptically, “Just beyond the trees," : 
meaning the mangroves in front of us. 

So with only our cameras and canteens | 
impatiently set out. The “just beyond the} 
trees” really meant three hours of “a 
through mud and swamp and water. | 

Abruptly, as we were just beginning: fol 
walk into another of the innumerable | 
lakes, Robbie halted us and pointed sagelyF 
into fie far, far horizon. The sun was shim-} 
mering incandescently on the surface of the 
water, and the distant shore and foliage had 
the character of a desert mirage. Indistinctly}} 
into our visual consciousnesses we began 
being aware of a line of color on the far! 
shore, probably at least a mile away. The 
color was pink. I jerked out my binoculars, 

Mirabile visu! There they were. Thou= 
sands of flaming flamingo blossoms clustered! 
along the shore line. Some sitting on nestst 
Others stilting about. Small groups of birds. 
flying in and settling in the water. Others 
taking off. 

We continued on, stealthily, but excitedl 
For here at last were the nesting grounds 
which we had almost given up as illusory. | 
The flamingos 
had not left Andros. They had merely moved’ 
down to the most remote part of the world 
they could find. Away from poachers, away 
from airplanes, to make their last grand stan 
against an encroaching civilization. 

As we got closer we could hear the bedlamy 
created by those thousands of birds chatting 
and squawking. They hadn’t spotted us yet, 
and their private activities proceeded noisily~ 
There were local fights and squabblings in! 
some parts of the colony. Everytime a con- 
tingent of fifty or a hundred birds would 
arise and glide down to a graceful landing in 
the two-foot deep water, the squawkings of 
the other birds would arise in intensity and 
then settle down again from uproarious to 
just loud. | 

Then when we were about a cautious thou- 
sand feet or so away an ominous silence set 
in. A thousand necks and heads which had 
been bent in feeding, feather washing, egg 
turning, courting, extended into the air, 
straight, swift and magnificent; and innum- 
erable eyes were glued on us. The males, 
larger and more stately than the nesting fe- 
males, seemed fierce in their awareness of 
encroachers. We continued on, cameras in 
readiness to get the take off, if such would 
occur. The world was silent. And as we 
got closer, the conglomerate color of these 
thousands of great winged creatures became 
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jjigly lovely. They were a marvelous sight. 
Wtee hundred yards . . . two hundred 
4... one hundred yards. All was still 
j and there was little movement. Con- 
gits of incoming birds, spotting us, would 
i violently and speed away for distant 


expedition. Indeed, one of the great 
of our lives. Like the surprise attack 
thousand roaring gatling guns, every 
jt in that bird colony let go with a con- 
us, terrorized series of raspy cries, as 
t/irds took off. First the shore seemed 
j on fire, like a cauldron of burning gaso- 
i Then the flame began to leap upward. 
’ finally the cloud of red flame separated 
= from the surface of the water, and 
ili into the sky. 
j anyone can tell me of a more fantastic 
than the take-off of several thousand 
ite flamingos, I should like to hear it. 
‘ while not in flight, these birds while in 
ir are rose red with underwing feathers 
i lack. 


4d then at length came the great moment 
e 
5 


t 


t arcs overhead, still squawking wildly 
| stentoriously. The faithful were the 


mud nest. As we came closer—even up 
fty feet—the sense of individual survival 
ily overcame their sense of nest protec- 
, and they too rose into the air, leaving 
jaentarily their eggs and nests to the 


Jian invaders. 
jhere before us, protruding out of the 


] 


jlow water near the shore, were a thou- 
/1 mud nests, each with its large chalky 
), Many of the eggs had been broken by 
| birds themselves in their hasty and hys- 
jeal flight, and red-yellow yolk material 
aked down the sides of many nests. Like 
many of God’s beautiful creatures, the 
ingos, one suspects, possess a low order 
intelligence. Even their instinctual be- 
ior was faulty. For example, we had 
iced in our wading approach to the colony 
‘presence of hundreds of eggs floating on 
surface of the water, and just as many 
ig dirtily on the muddy bottom. 

ixplanation for this was soon made evi- 
it by our discovery of innumerable nest 
unds completely inundated in the deeper 
‘er. The birds apparently have no knowl- 
te of the spring tide, and early in the 
ting season build their mounds in shallow 
ter, only a month later to have the water 
+ and swamp them and carry off the eggs. 
e birds thereupon build another tier of 
ts on slightly higher ground, always just 
ump ahead of water level. Generations of 
‘ing nesting should have taught the flam- 
‘os something about spring tides, but it 
yarently hasn’t. During the period of our 
it no eggs had hatched, but judging from 
state of the embryos in some of the 
cked eggs, hatching should have occurred 


Carry 
them 


within a period of several weeks. 

We also discovered the answer to the enig- 
ma of why and how flamingos can fill the air 
one minute, and disappear an instant later. 
We learned this by watching the great flock 
as it circled and wheeled above us. It seems 
that all of a sudden the birds will simultane- 
ously get an impulse to dive and fly very 
close to the surface of the water. So close 
in fact that the wing tips actually touch the 
surface. When flying thus they can hardly 
be seen, even when relatively close to the ob- 
server. If there is any foliage or shore back- 
ground in one’s line of vision, the illusion of 
complete and instantaneous disappearance is 
created. The sky may be full of birds at one 
instance and at another they have disap- 
peared. 

We were impressed that afternoon as we 
walked through the flamingo city with what a 


precarious life the flamingos live and how 
remarkable it is that they can survive, at all. 
Immediately after the birds had deserted 
their nests, many vultures appeared in the 
sky ready to swoop down on the momentarily 
abandoned nests to eat the eggs. Also lizards 
in large numbers suddenly came from 
nowhere and began climbing up the sides of 
the nest mounds with the same intent. See- 
ing this tragic struggle for survival, and our 
sympathies all being with the flamingos, we 
soon decided to leave the rookery and return 
the next day for further study. The over- 
head adults would soon return to protect 
their eggs against the hungry predators. 

As we made our way back across the lake, 
the flamingo cloud circled closer and closer 
over the nest area, and at length settled. 
While the take-off of flamingos is a thing of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION 


Liberia’s progressive President Tubman lives in this three story mansion in 

Monrovia. This year marks the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 

of the Liberian Republic in 1847. Ironically it was first recognized by England. 
America did not recognize it until 1862 after a day’s debate in Congress. 


SEEDS OF GOOD WILL IN LIBERIA | 


From 1944 to 1946 Earl Parker Hanson served 
as head of the U. S. Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in Liberia. In ‘the following 
article he describes how, despite the skepti- 
cism and protests of the educated Liberian 
authorities, his mission carried out a successful 
agricultural project among Liberian aborig- 
ines whose crude methods of farming were a 
part of ancient tribal ways of life that were 
believed to be indestructible. Engineer, geog- 
rapher, and research technician, Earl Hanson 
is a frequent contributor to magazines, the 
editor of “New’ World Guides to the Latin 
American Republics” and the author among 
other books, of “Journey to Manaos” and 
“Stefansson, Prophet of the North.” 
Editorial Note. 


\ 


DIMEH IS ONE of a cluster of some twen- 
ty small Liberian towns and “half-towns” 
in the chiefdom of Paramount ‘Chief Aham- 
adu, about twenty miles from the country’s 
capital at Monrovia. Of wattle-and-thatch 
construction, it differs little from hundreds 
of other villages in the Liberian bush. Its 
people practice a crude kind of agriculture, 
hunt, fish, build homes, carry goods on their 
backs and heads, and occasionally work at 
‘the Firestone rubber plantations, some fifty 
miles away, to earn money for a few-_essen- 
tials and for the hut-taxes that the govern- 
ment imposes. Their life is, however, confused 
by the need for dual and sometimes conflict- 
ing loyalties. The government and republic 
of Liberia, composed of some fifteen-thou- 
sand ‘“Americo-Liberidns” whose ancestors 
founded the country as freed slaves from the 
United States, demands allegiance, taxes, 
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Liberia. 


by Earl Parker Hanson 


fines as imposed by district commissioners, 
and periodic forced labor for road-construc- 
tion and other ventures; in all other matters 
the villagers are ruled by the remnants of an 
ancient African social organization that finds 
its highest expression in the secret Poro So- 
ciety and its sister-organization, the Sande. 
These societies, the first of which is com- 
posed of men while the other holds the 
women, educate the children in the ways of 
the bush and regulate minutely the lives of 
the adults. Their masked “Zohs”, called 
“country devils’ by the civilized Liberians, 
are the teachers and scientists, the keepers of 
the secrets. Their successive degrees, at- 
tained through a combination of training and 
political pull, are the measures of social status. 
My friend Bat T. Moore, graduate of an 
American university and an official of Li- 
beria’s Bureau of Agricuiture, is also a rank- 
ing member of the Poro. He is one of those 
educated aborigines who are trying to shape 
the society into a force that will help the na- 
tive tribesmen adjust themselves more readily 
to the European ways of life that are every- 
where dooming ancient African cultures. 
Moore is a Vai tribesman, of royal lineage 
and high social standing. 
In 1945 Dimeh was selected as the head- 
quarters of an agricultural project, still cur- 


rent, and operated jointly by the United — 


States and the Liberian Bureau of Agricul- 
ture. As such projects go, it is small and 
all but unnoticeable. There is no fence 
around it and no sign announcing American 


the males with breathtaking skill. 


ACROBATS ON TOUR Sy 


These four young girls with their adult companions. make an annual { 


They walk from village to. village generally staging their ag| 
village squares where they take up a collection from the spectators, At) 
climax of the performance the tiny youngsters are tossed through the ai 


(Mad 


it 
} 
| 
participation to the inhabitants who could 
read such a sign in any event. The casi 
visitor to Dimeh might see a man gatheri 
donkey-manure in the village commons, | 
that would not be surprising to anybody w 
knows of the passion with which Liberi 
aborigines keep their villages scrupulou 
clean. An ethnologist may be surprised: 
see donkeys in the village at all, and may 
tice that a few things are not being done t 
way they are usually done in the Liberi 
hinterlands. Small stuff with no fanfay 
Nevertheless, the Dimeh agricultural i 
is extremely important as a living demonstt 
tion that new ways of doing things can~ 
taught to the Liberian aborigines. : . 

The economic mission that I headed fre 
November 1944 to May 1946 was instruct 
to lay the foundations for Liberia’s econom 
development “with the help of the Unit 
States and for the mutual benefit of be 
countries.” ‘To that end we cruised the 1 
public’s magnificent forests, worked on t 
possibility of shipping palm kernels to t 
United States, did what we could to inves 
gate mining possibilities, worked out ft 
broad details of a program under which I 
beria may some day ship thousands of to 
of cocoa to America, and labored in gene! 
to improve the country’s productivity and pt 
chasing power, with accelerated trade rel 
tions between the two nations as the ultime 
goal. 

However, it is useless to think of develo 
ing a country whose foodstuffs are produc 


| archaic, labor-consuming methods, and 
| insufficient, even now, to keep the coun- 
going, while the prevailing method of 
i:tland transportation is on the backs and 
‘ids of human beings who would be better 
|ployed growing cocoa for export, cutting 
fibers, and mining iron ore. 

‘When we first proposed an agricultural 
gram under which the aborigines would 
taught to grow more and.better foodstuffs, 
inbined with the introduction of donkeys 
“§ which they could get their produce and 
fier things to market, ethnologists in the 
Juted States threw up their hands in holy 
jtror. The aborigines, they claimed, are 
}) stubbornly conservative, too deeply rooted 
their ancient tribal ways of life, ever to 
ange at the request of a mission of foreign 
perts.. The Americo-Liberians in Mon- 
‘via advanced the same arguments and were 
en more horrified. They didn’t say it in 
many words, but the gist of their argu- 


jorigines, lest the latter earn some money, 
e a step or two in the social scale, and for- 
)t'their proper places. We mustn't, in other 
ords, meddle with Liberia’s cherished “way 


jo-Liberians and aborigines is as deep and 
Jide as that between whites and Negroes in 
ir own south. 
However, the term economic development 
meaningless when applied to a nation com- 
sed of some 15,000 rulers who keep a hun- 
d times as many men and women in ab- 
| colonial subjugation. In the end, and af- 
bs a nasty period of political turmoil, we 
n the support of President Tubman, an en- 
htened executive who is doing everything 
his power to improve the lot and political 
tus of the aborigines., When cabbages 
om Dimeh began to arrive on Monrovia’s 
arkets to bolster the always-slender supply 
available fresh vegetables, the howl of pro- 
over our subversive activities began by 
he same token to subside. There, perhaps, 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


he main shopping and trading district in Monrovia reflects both the primitive 
id modern aspects of life in Liberia’s capital. The city has electric lights and 
| motor cars but it lacks telephones, running water and a sewage system. 


lay the greatest importance of the Dimeh ag- 
ricultural project. 
In the face of the stubborn conservatism of 


CEREMONIAL MASK 


Ceremonial masks of this kind are worn by 
_the Zohs, or keepers of wisdom, of the Poro 
Society. The masks are typically African in 
character though the star on this one shows 
Mohammedan influence. Though the Zohs 
are called “country devils” by the civilized 
Liberians, they are honored as teachers and 
scientists by their primitive fellow tribesmen. 


SALUTING THE FLAG 


Every day the college students at Monrovia go through a gymnastic 
drill to keep fit, Though Liberia has an army of only approximately 
four thousand, all citizens between sixteen and forty-five are liable 


for service. 

the aborigines, and the equally-stubborn op- 
position of the Americo-Liberians, we suc- 
ceeded at Dimeh in part because the Poro 
Society came to be with us, and in part be- 
gause at one point I had the inspiration to 
pour a few drops of good Scotch whisky on 
the ground. Economic development is not 
entirely a problem of statistics and techniques. 

When I first visited Dimeh in March, 1945, 
Bai Moore went with me and so did John 
Ross, the forest expert on my staff who was 
on his way far inland to cruise Liberia’s 
mysterious elephant-and-spook-infested Gola 
forest. Monrovia’s best people were both 
horrified and amused at our method of travel 
—on our own two feet instead of grandly in 
hammocks, carried by sweating native bear- 
ers. They told us it would be impossible for 
us to keep face that way. An Englishman 
would have been even more horrified to see 
us. We started inland from the St. Paul 
River at high noon. The sun was hot and 
bothersome, so we did the sensible thing and 
took off most of our clothes and gave them 
to the headloaders to tote for us—first our 
helmets and then coats, neckties, and shirts. 

The people of Dimeh were “small” sur- 
prised to see us walking into their village late 
in the afternoon, wearing only shoes and 
shorts, sweaty, grimy, but grinning. They 
had been informed that a high official of the 
United States Government was coming to 
visit them. The only such high official they 
had ever heard of—outside of the American 
minister who observed protocol in Monrovia 
—was Franklin D. Roosevelt who had 
stopped off at Liberia on his return from the 
Casablanca conference. But the fact that I 
couldn’t possibly be FDR didn’t diminish the 
enthusiasm with which they prepared our 
baths and cooked our chop of rice, chickens, 
and palm oil. 

Vanii is the clan chief at Dimeh. He is also 
a ranking member of the Poro Society and 
Bai Moore’s brother. His sister is Nodorgbor, 
a gracious and intelligent lady who is grand 
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Three Lions 


mistress of the Sande Society. For the meet- 
ing with us, those two had gathered together 
all available clan chiefs, town chiefs, and 
honored elders. 

There was dinner in the palaver house, 
and palaver after dinner, for which I had 
brought a bottle of Scotch and a tin of snuff. 
We talked about the region’s distressing 
problems. As an American I was expected 
to come in to build roads, bring automobiles, 
spend many dollars, pay high wages, sell shot- 
gun shells, and restore prosperity as it had 
never even been felt before. I told them as 
tactfully as I could that I would be unable 
to do any of those things. I didn’t know if 
there was anything at all I could do, but my 
friendship and sympathies went out to those 
fine people. 

Little by little the talk turned into realistic 
channels. I tried to tell them that they must 
help themselves. To that end I would try to 
get them seeds, insecticides, and fertilizers 
from the United States, and-place agricultural 
aides in their town to show the people how to 
use those things. If they would cooperate, I 
would try to have my staff show them how 
to make two bags of rice grow where only 
one had grown before, how they could pro- 
duce cabbages and other vegetables that they 
had never even heard of and that they cer- 
tainly would never think of eating—accord- 
ing to the testimony of the American 
ethnologists—how they could get those vege- 
tables to market for sale, and how they could 
cut down their labor to such an extent that 
men could be released for more productive 
work elsewhere. 

I talked of trying to bring in little animals 
that could carry four or five times as much 
as any man could, and of the need for plant- 
ing forage crops for the donkeys and taking 
care of them. Not only did that baffle most 
of my listeners, who had never seen a donkey 
in their lives, but it disappointed a number 
of them. They wanted an automobile road 
and a truck. There wasn’t a mechanic or 
driver within miles, but the people of Dimeh 
thought to leap straight from the head-loading 


STREET VENDOR 


In the Liberian capital food is both scarce 

and expensive. This native woman is selling 

smoked fish in one of Monrovia’s streets, 

using a palm frond to keep the flies off her 
wares. 
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stage into a world of modern mechanization. 

The bottle made the rounds and my nostrils 
were raw from snuff. Delighted to see a 
white man take snuff—a foul but pleasant 
habit that I have acquired in Iceland by dint 
of sheer will-power—the various chiefs all in- 
sisted that I try their particular blends. They 
must have been mixed with hot green peppers 
from the feel of them. But though the tears 
ran down his face, a snuff-sniffer must never 
sneeze, lest he reveal himself as an inferior 
person. 

Gravely the men listened to my speech. 
When it was over they gave no sign of 
whether it had been effective or not. I fin- 
ished, there was some polite chitchat, and 
then the palaver was over. The bottle made 
the last of its rounds, and Clan Chief Vanii 
announced that it was time to have a play. 
I didn’t know then that that was a sign of 
their approval—of myself and my ideas. 

Vanii went off down the village, gathering 
men and women as he went. Lanterns were 
lit and soon the drums began to sound. The 
drummers came walking from the far end of 
the village, rolling their rhythms in passion- 
ate symphonic crescendos, followed by a 
dozen men and women who danced and sang, 
danced and sang, in endless waves of African 
music that got under our skins and ran up 
and down our spines. I don’t know what 
they sang. Perhaps about the surrounding 
jungle and its leopards, perhaps about the 
politicians in Monrovia, perhaps about John 
Ross and myself. Every once in so often they 
stopped for a palaver to make up new songs 
and verses. 

From far down a trail came the sound of 
more drumming and singing, and the sight 
of a bobbing lantern. The next village was 
also sending a play. Down another trail came 
a third play to entertain the high white offi- 
cials of the U. S. government bs were not 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Grand Mistress 
Nodorgbor went off to the Sande bush school 
in the sacred gove and returned with half a 
dozen little dancing girls, dressed in cere- 
monial costumes. These put on a special ex- 
hibition for us, stepping out one by one as 
their names were called by the drumbeats, 
going through their intricate steps and gyra- 
tions in obedience to the drums’ commands, 
and then, suddenly, sometimes almost in the 
middle of a staccato beat, going back to their 
places again. No words were spoken, but the 
drums regulated the dancing-girls’ every 
movement and were obeyed with clocklike 
precision. 

Ross and’ I retired to our hammocks at 
eleven, but the drumming and singing surged 
far through the night, out of Dimeh and 
over the countryside to neighboring villages, 
fading out and getting stronger and wilder, 
until the first faint flush of dawn began to 
tint the East. In the morning the. Zoh came 
out in raffia gown and grotesque wooden 
mask, with her two women attendants. She 
danced for us while we ate breakfast; she 
danced us to the town of Amino and while 
we palvered there with Paramount Chief 
Ahamadu; she danced us far down the trail 


from Amino, to the border of Ahan 
chiefdom. ss 
After we left the chiefdom, Bai Moor 
me with serious simplicity that my 
had been successful and that I had wo) 
confidence of his people. “Do you know! 
really did it?” he asked. “Where did 
learn that custom? They talked about ij 
told me that they would not have taken 
in, had you not done that one parti 
thing. When you opened your bottl 
Scotch, your poured the first drop or 
ground in homage to our ancestors.” 
Months later, Grand Mistress Nodor 
sent my wife in Monrovia a present—a f 
the traditional ceremonial costume that 
herself had made when she first entere¢ 
bush-school at the age of six. With 
sent word that Charlotte was regarded ; 
honorary Zoh. In that way did the pe 
of Dimeh themselves let me know 
had been successful in my first efforts at s 
ing an agricultural project in their vil 
“with the help of the United States. and 
the mutual benefit of both nations.” ~ 
From that point on, the=job of overe 
ing the traditional stubbor# conservatisn 
the aborigines became plain sailing. We 
to the States for the needed materials, 
in October Frank Pinder walked into Dit 
accompanied by Moore and a caravan 
headloaders, carrying seeds, insecticides, 
tilizers, and small.garden tools. Pinder 
my chief agricultural specialist, an Amer 
Negro,-a former Florida County Agent, 
a man who wasted little time in idle talk 
The American tax-payer advanced” 
money to buy the materials for the Dit 
project, For that particular venture 
shelled out $375.00 but has every penny ¢ 
back by now, plus a mark-up of thirty-t 
per cent. In addition he paid the salarie 
Pinder .and myself, and the wages of 
agricultural aides who drew $20.00 per mit 
each and were stationed in our project vil 
The latter were Gola boys from deep if 
bush, who once went to mission sd 
where they learned something that passes 
reading, writing and the English langu 
They were intelligent, cheerful, enterpris 
and as passionately interested in their W 
as are the best of their many fellow-emp! 
ees of the U. S. Government. One is nat 
Daodao, while the other never shed the ni 
James Haggard that he had accepted 
the missionaries in return for the privil 
of singing hymns, learning to plant and 
cabbages, and acquiring the degree of liter 
required for writing U. S. Governm 
reports. ‘ 
On October 5, Pinder and Moore met 
Dimeh with chiefs and elders from twet 
two villages. They told the chiefs about ple 
ing such vegetables as cabbages and gf 
peppers to eke out the small available sup 
of rice, about the market-value of those ve 
tables in Monrovia, about conserving the 
through the use of fertilizers, about plan 
two crops every year—in the swamps in 
dry season and on the uplands in the w 
and about many other things that were r. 
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jresy in the time-honored knowledge of 
| se people. When they were through, one 
uu) in-chief said: “Every year we have four 


| mnths of hungry time in this country, and 


}me to show us how to grow more crops we 
mt everybody to go to work and prove 
the people that we are not lazy but 


jd other dignitaries poured out with him to 
je nearest swamp and started cutting bush 
| an example to the villagers. After that 
iprecedented demonstration, they. organized 
(je Dei County Producers’ Association as a 

|;dy to which the United States Government 


luld extent credit. The men who signed 
lleir marks to. the papers couldn’t read or 
‘rite and din’t know what they were signing, 
at Washington lawyers must be satisfied. In 
ay event, what the association lacked in 
@alistic form, it had in integrity. Every 


{anded a few months later and sent to the 
|reasury of the United States. 

| Pinder went from village to village, from 
Mimeh to Semabu, Koenedi, Amino, Roys- 
le, and Dorlela, ine food-production, 
jemonstrating the planting of cabbages, col- 
jirds, egg-plants, tomatoes, sweet peppers, 
Jeanuts, corn, soybeans, and Egyptian wheat. 
jle went to ae twenty miles inland, to 


THE DEVIL DANCER 


Save for the small minority of some fifteen thousand Americo-Liberians most of the Liberians 
"are members of powerful secret societies which have existed since primitive times to regulate 
re the lives of their members and carry on the religious ceremonials, Here one of the country 
[ devils is being prepared for a festival in which he will play a prominent part. 


jenny we advanced to it in supplies was re-. 


get grapefruit seedlings from Doc. Jones’ 

dustrial mission, because Liberia’s excellent 
but scarce grapefruit sell for ten cents each in 
Monrovia. He talked fertilizers and showed 
the villagers how to use their ashes and gar- 
bage for making compost-heaps. To the 
farmers and to Daodao and James Haggard 
he taught the inoculation of chickens against 
fowl-pox preaching the value of eggs and 
meat and urging his pupils to raise more 
poultry, if only for the Monrovia market. He 
talked about the advantages of swamp-rice 
against the dry-land rice that wastes soils, 
resources, and manpower, and left seeds of a 
high-yielding Louisiana swamp-rice that the 
Liberian Bureau of Agriculture had tested 
successfully at one of its stations. In a letter 
to me he said: “In former years it was custo- 
mary for these people to pawn their pots, 
pans, goats and other necessities (including 


wives) to raise sufficient money for taxes. It 
is our desire that both sufficient food for 
villagers and ample revenues will be forth- 
coming from fast-growing crops to ease the 
situation.” 

Bai Moore took over after Pinder’s first 
demonstration. When he came to Monrovia 
he reported remarkable progress and _ sus- 
tained enthusiasm. But where were the cab- 
bages, collard greens, peppers, and other veg- 
etables? Monrovia, where fresh food is al- 
ways hard to get, was experiencinng its an- 
nual dry-season shortage. The vegetables? 
The people were eating them. That was fine 
for me as a crusader who had never believed 
the ethnologists’ gloomy remarks about stub- 
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LIBERIAN ACROBAT 


This girl is a member of one of the acro- 

batic dancing teams which are always popular 

at native festivals. Her mask is painted on 

her face with clay and mud. A mirror is the 

principal adornment on her headdress which 
is also decorated with beads and teeth. 


born conservatism, but less fine for the ad- 
ministrator who was responsible for the re- 
turn of funds to the United States Treasury. 
But Bai only laughed and told me not to 
worry ; we would get our money back the day 
we solved the transportation-problem. 

Four small and moth-eaten donkeys were 
playing and grazing on Monrovia’s athletic 
field. Nobody used them; nobody thought 
of using them; nobody knew how to use: 
them. In order to show that they had poten- 
tial utility, the leading local doctor and [ 
astonished the town by climbing on board 
two of them and racing from the athletic field 
to the President’s bungalow. My opponent 
was a European refugee named Schnitzer, 
and he won by a foul. Being a doctor and 
biologically-minded, he kept a Jenny in front 
of his Jack, who therefore took a far 
greater interest in his work than did mine. 
Monroyia’s teeming thousands were aston- 
ished to see the beasts put to work, did all 
but put palm-branches in our paths, Eventu- 
ally we bought the donkeys and sent them 
to Dimeh with Pinder and Moore. 

After their experiences with the vegetables, 
the people in the countryside were ready to 
try anything—even pack-animals which, ac- 
cording to the ethnologists, were dead against 
their social and religious taboos. Riding along 
the trail, Pinder and Moore created a sensa- 
tion. At first a few small boys came out of 
the houses .to ask permission to ride the 
strange animals that they had never seen 
before. Then, when the children survived 
the ordeal with whole bones, the papas and 
mamas made the same requests. For a week 
or two after the donkeys arrived in Dimeh, 
Daodao and James Haggard had to run a 
riding-academy on Uncle Sam’s money—in 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Shady Lady 


= SOUTH OF THE BORDE 


by Curtis Zahn 
With photographs by the author 


It is easy to enter Tijuana. No questions are 
asked and the Mexican customs are gracious 
and friendly. Though Tijuana is third in pop- 
ulation among Mexican border towns it has 
more American traffic than- any other. 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION AGUA CALIENTE 
The Foreign Club was a landmark in Tijuana in the gay twenties. So also The Agua Caliente track is still famous and active. Pari Mutual betti 
was the establishment across the street. -Before prohibition was repealed in keeps it going, but the famous gambling casino has long been used as 
the United States it claimed ‘‘the largest bar in the world”; today seven vocational school, undoubtedly one of the most luxurious institutions 
i lengths of the building is devoted to curio shops. the kind in the Republic. 


NATIONALLY INFAMOUS for two decades comes determimed to see, Tijuana still re- | amazement” the Shady Lady is a 


as the zenith of sin and the personification of | mains the brawling, sprawling, appalling | woman; set up in business and faithf 
civic delinquency; panned by preachers and __ oasis where he can do or buy virtually every- _ her sponsors for the very obvious reasor 
, damned by moralists—lusty, dusty Tijuana, thing that is taboo in the States. It still is the exposure or eviction could be dealt her 


the “Shady Lady of American Cities” has Mecca for all who would take in or be taken =moment’s notice. Physically, the town 
_ begun to examine the possibilities of earning... in by peep shows, “feelthy” postcards, gests an impoverished Los Angeles, witl 


Bes: an honest living, with a view to eventual re- schemes, opium dreams, confidence rackets, limits which include 52,000 persons and 
| spectability. blackmarkets and blackjack. The Shady square miles of dusty wasteland. 4 
The new adventure has been leisurely, cau- Lady continues her bull fights, cock fights, - Yet, its residential and business sectic 
| tious and subtle. For one thing, Border- street fights—quick marriages and quicker if one can divide the two—have many 

town’s financial strategists are not at all con- divorces. Yet, rising here and there among ilies crammed together in squat, str 
| vinced that the sinless existence will provide the shacks are new, solid, sane business enter- shacks that contain no gas, electricity, v 


livelihood. It’s never been tried; whereas prises which some day, in the distant manana, The place was created by the very factoi 
vice, on the other hand, has brought vast that is, may enable the callous Madame to sit — strangles it—the International Bounds 


numbers of American dollars into what is primly in the company of U. S. cities. and simply grew into the unbalanced ~ 
called—with varying degrees of ringing irony - Ina sense, Tijuana is a “U.S. city.» As moth it is today through the monetary 
—Lower (Baja) California. Thus, to the a kind of colony or pleasure resort “owned — portance of “pleasure.” Unrecorded le; 
average U. S. tourist who sees only what he and operated by Americans for their own — suggest.that it was once a rancho grantec 
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ican soldiers as reward for duty in the 
#iblic’s army ; as such, it was just so much 
hless, dry acreage isolated from every- 
| except. the Pacific Ocean and “in me 


8 france came when, fe uch a U. S. 
Nico treaty, the forlorn area found itself 
ted by the International Line. Almost 
nce it became a haven for outlaws and 
tives from both nations and later, accord- 


ugh a corruption (sic!) of the words 
it Jane (Tia Juana; Spanish) who ap- 
@ntly ran a rancho often visited by early 
‘}fornians in search of certain pleasures. 
“i some maps the town’s name is still 
Hled Tia Juana.) 
}uch asides should, in themselves, provide 
Hiicient clue for the bordertown’s remark- 
ti} record in civic waywardness. How- 
AC, Tijuana can claim two other alibis: one 
ster geographical location; the other is the 
Bie of populace historically attracted to the 
Bidy Lady. Neither fault can be speedily 
rected and both join to create one of the 
st dramatic and tragic case-histories to be 
jnd in civic sociology. 
)\(he township’s basic perennial had been 
wanderer, drifter, schemer, misfit, inter- 
ional adventurer. Its citizens have come 
ie all directions hoping to get into, or out 
the U. S. or Mexico—but instead have 
Home stalled for the duration of a lifetime. 
id, parked below the border in an area 
ere rainfall averages eight inches and soil 
bleak and natural resources or even har- 
fs are non-existent, human nature has had 
| turn to parasitical pursuits in an endeavor 
| accomplish the mircles of food and shelter. 
ius, neutral observers have jested that 
juana lives “not by its wits, but by the 


ot 


The famous arched entrance to Agua Caliente 
has been seen by visitors from all over the 
world, 


half-wits who patronize it with easy money.” 

The other reason, then, is that the Shady 
Lady is an island—economically and geo- 
graphically. 

Walled on the west by the Pacific ocean 
and isolated to the south by haphazard roads 
that dwindle into ruts and lose themselves in 
the wastes of the Baja California peninsula ; 
flanked to the east by arid desert and moun- 
tain, sealed abruptly at the north by the bor- 
der, the Shady Lady is desperately trapped. 
Virtually everything shipped there from 
Mexico itself must pass first by train through 
Los Estados Unidos, then be hauled across 
the border, and through customs. No pas- 
sable road links the peninsula to Mexico 
proper, and the nearest port is sleeping, creep- 


ing Ensenada—seventy miles south—where 
one weary tramp steamer sails on a bi-monthly 
basis. Thus, virtually everything in Tijuana 
(except the populace—and this is a touchy 
topic) bears the label, ‘““Made in U. S. A.” 
Indeed, despite the mass poverty of the city, 
its residents spend an estimated $21 million in 
California annually. 

Strategists have calculated that, were the 
border to close, Tijuana would become a 
starving, hamstrung ghost town in a matter 
of years, months or weeks. Certainly, the 
theory appears logical; in a matter of days, 
supplies of paint, nails and cement and lum- 
ber would be non-existent. A few weeks 
would see the end of canned goods and 
groceries. Within a year, the currently 


SIGNPOST FOR TOURISTS 


The huge sombrero on the shop across the street symbolizes Tijuana’s efforts to sell artistic 
and useful things made by Mexicans to American tourists. The idea for this grotesquely un- 
Mexican architectural monstrosity was probably inspired by Hollywood’s Brown Derby. 


bustling Avenida Revolucion would be lined 
with stalled, rusting, gasless, rubberless auto- 
mobiles; clothing and shoe stores would be 
stripped bare. Residents would have meat, 
some fish, and perhaps a few barrels of the 
black, oily coffee previously shipped up from 
Vera Cruz. But the excellent breads, rolls 
and bakery products would become scarce 
through lack of flour. The few things that 
enter from the Port of Esenada, or Tecate, 
could not be hauled north for lack of oil for 
transportation. 

Finally, perhaps, meat would be the only 
existing substance—that being driven in on 
the hoof by gauchos. The populace of 52,000 
would probably take to the hills and scrimp 
out a meager, simple existence, and eventu- 
ally find its way into the Mexican mainland. 
Electricity and telephones would have waned 
long since for lack of fuel; the Nighteries 
would have been first to go, having no 
moneyed U. S. clientele.- The musicians 
would have run out of strings, and the famous 
strip dances would have retained little sig- 
nificance inasmuch as most of the remaining 
populace would be similarly disrobed. 

The ramifications of such a catastrophe 
have been ardently calculated by certain 
groups of jealous U. S. merchants. A good 
many San Diego and Los Angeles stores 
would welcome a demise to the fortunes left 
below the border by thirsty tourists and gul- 
lible sightseers.. Tijuana merchants. insist 
that the ratio is heavily in favor of their 
northern competitors ; that whereas the Mex- 
icans spend the estimated 22 million annually 
in California—and that twenty per cent of 
this is from other states than California. Yet, 
it is difficult to unearth correct statistics here. 
One San Diego Chamber of Commerce man 
calculates that Americanos actually spend $20 
million per year in Tijuana, and-that the 
one million figure covers only goods taken 
back home; gambling, eating, drinking and 
“vice” are not included and cannot be ascer- 
tained. 


In any case, U. S. merchants are divided 
on the Shady Lady’s eligibility as a worthy 
citizen, with wholesalers generally lobbying 
for this lucrative market and such enterprises 
as nighteries, jewelry stores, department 
stores, etc., working for greater restriction. 
Southern California radio stations would 
probably condone a curtain of silence over 
the dozen or so fly-by-night unlicensed Tiju- 
ana broadcasting companies that undersell to 
their advertisers and whose audience is com- 
prised almost 95% of U. S. listeners. 


Until recent years, most of the Shady 
Lady’s. guests were fair-weathered friends. 
There have existed strategic times when an 
Act of Congress, closing the gates, would 
have gained clamorous support. A good many 
religious groups would have supported such 
a measure purely on the strength of the town’s 
weaknesses. Not a few husbands and wives, 
privately speaking, would still like to see 


Baja barred. Very many customers them- - 


selves would have been zealous with con- 
demnation, eager to “get even.” 


The drinking man doubted that the liquor 
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represented the label on the bottle he pur- 
chased and he suspected the water from the 
stagnant Tijuana river might have been 


s 
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THE JAI ALAI BUILDING 


A generation of Mexicans has grown up and mar- 

ried since the mammoth concrete Jai Alai building 

was begun. Now, after almost two decades of 
abandonment, it is open. 


MEXICAN CURIO SHOP 


Tourists are entirely responsible for the Mexican 
made figures dangling from the beams in front of 
this store. Were it not for the desire of Americans 
to buy curios of this kind Tijuana would not have 


anything about it to indicate it is a Mexican city. © 


mixed with it. He knew that once f 
reached the saturation point, he could 
rolled, eypped, or mauled, and the po 
Tijuana police would happen to be nowh 
around. And should he fight back, he’d 
unable to explain it away in Spanish, 
would spend at least one memorable even 
among the cucarachas and derelicts in the 
famous Tijuana jail. 

In the gay 1920’s bordertown was a gz 
bler’s and alcoholic’s oasis, and the Los / 
geles to San. Diego highway was a s 
phalanx of automobiles—heading “sou 
with thirsty pilgrims or going north with - 
certain, befuddled and often bankrupt f 
sengers. At one time, California legislatu 
“persuaded” Tijuana to close its borders 
tirely. It was re-opened soon afterward ° 
powerful lobbyists, and by the grace of Ge 
but the Shady Lady has been dangled i 
puppet ofttimes since. 


Duties and limits went up and down, wie 
ever way the wind blew hardest. Coere 
was tried; red-tape became so complex t 
many Americanos gave up going down. 
American press, by front-paging ev 
Tijuana stabbing, robbery, kidnapping, f 
poisoning, rape, built the towns’ name int 
standard synonym for hell or wickedni 
The dozen or two wealthy American f 
moters whose ‘Holding Companies” were 
danger of being blacked out overnight | 
reason to worry. 


But psychological war failed utterly ; 
1929, as many as 3,500 automobiles from 
corners of the U. S. would cross the line 
a good Sunday. And out of the ironic 1 
that propaganda had backfired rose mill 
dollar edifices like Agua Caliente and J 
Dempsey’s La Playa Hotel at Ensenad: 
erected, as one sage put it “on the stren 
of the U.S. dollar and the weakness of 
average American citizen.” During this h 
day, curious legislature occurred; Tiju: 
was seemimgly influenced into outlawing 
S. currency and using Mexican money. 7 
border was closed at six; in the afternoo 
most any time. One never knew in advar 
and there. always existed rumors that « 
could go “down” but not get back. 


The Foreign Club, Caesars, the Midmi 
Follies, the Aloha and the panoramic pro 
of El Molino Rojo—a house of excellent r 
utation. that covered an entire city blocl 
became symbols of sophisticated, but : 
authentic Mexican, charm. Movie stars < 
czars hurtled down the highways to Mex 
in $5,000. Duesenbergs and  custom-br 
phaetons. The Shady Lady provided ho: 
to big time promoters, small caliber cot 
dence men, racketeers, American dancers W 
failed in the films. It was open season 
anything, anyone. For a few years, bord 
town’s budget almost balanced. But alwa 
Tijuana played ball. Always, every new r 
was obeyed and absorbed with polite wisde 
then somehow repealed. The town’s m 
chants knew that it was best to say “Unc 
when Uncle Sam became irritated. TI 
knew that the whole false economy on wh 

* (Continued on page 32) 


The Queen Mary, the 
world’s fastest liner, recently 
returned to postwar luxury 
service arriving in New 
York harbor with a total of 
1987 passengers. During the 
six years of war the famous 
liner carried 765,429 service 
men and steamed 569,943 
miles. 
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Greta Garbo spent her 
summer in Sweden, - the 
land where she was born. 


Cunard Line 


BACK FROM A 
SUMMER ABROAD a 


ces 


wedish American Line 


The famous Metropolitan Opera tenor, Jussi Bjorling, returned on 
the Gripsholm from Sweden with his wife and three children who 
accompanied him on his summer trip. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


New Hampshire in the Fall 


That delightful period between 
Labor Day and winter, which includes 
the harvest season, the autumn foliage 
season, and some of the grandest 
weather of the year will draw many 
vacationists and tourists to New 
Hampshire. . 

The most outstanding attraction of 
the New Hampshire autumn vacation 
season is, of course, nature herself, 
robing the mountains and valleys in 
thrilling crimson and gold. ‘Scarlet 
lowland maples stand in startling bril- 
liance, the yellow of beech hillsides 
glows against darker ridges of pine 
and spruce, and among the White 
Mountains this array of color is often 
topped by peaks powdered with early 
snow. 

But it is not only appreciation of 
autumn beauty in a rural setting that 
brings fall vacationists to New Hamp- 
shire. Hiking, camping, golf, fishing, 
hunting, and many other vacation ac- 
tivities draw those who prefer to en- 
joy their favorite sports during invig- 
orating Indian summer weather. Col- 
lege football brings weekend throngs 
to Dartmouth and the University of 
New Hampshire. Many also visit the 
apple sections to bring home boxes of 
ripe fruit. 

The most popular New Hampshire 
vacation trip combines a variety of 
recreational and scenic attractions. 
For instance, in one weekend the tour- 
ist may enjoy a drive through gor- 
geous scenery, spend several hours at 
a county fair, ascend Mount Wash- 
ington by the Cog Railway, Cannon 
Mountain by the Aerial Tramway, 
Cranmore Mountain by the Skimo- 
bile, or Rowe Mountain at the Bel- 
knap Mountains Recreation Area by 
the Chair Tramway. Or the trip 
may include a cruise on one of the 
larger lakes such as Winnipesaukee, 
Sunapee or Newfound, a day at the 
seashore at Rye or Hampton with the 
inevitable seafood dinner, or a visit 
to a geological wonder such as Lost 
River, the Flume, Polar Caves or the 
White Mountain Glacial Park. 

Autumn vacationists need not worry 
about accommodations after Labor 
Day. The trend in recent years has 
been for increasing numbers of hotels, 
inns, cabin groups and tourist homes 
to remain open during the autumn 
season. Resorts can provide snug ac- 
commodations during the coolest 
-autumn weather. 


Non-Stop Flight to England 


Regularly scheduled non-stop Clip- 
per service between New York and 
London has been inaugurated by Pan 
American World Airways. 
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The first service of its kind to be 
offered to ‘the traveling public, it will 
be followed by through sleeper service 
over the same route scheduled to be- 
gin Sept. 15. For the latest additions 
to speedy postwar air travel Pan 
American will use the four new-type 
Lockheed Constellations recently pur- 
chased at a cost of $4,000,000. This 
repeat order by Pan American brings 
the number of Constellation-type Clip- 
pers operated by the company’s Atlan- 
tic Division to twenty. 

Sleeper accommodations will be 
available at a charge of $125 over the 
regular $325 fare, subject to the ap- 
proval of the civil aeronautics board. 

Equipped with long-range tanks the 
four planes will make the Atlantic 
eastbound crossing in about fourteen 
hours, the stops at Gander, Newfound- 
land, and Shannon, Eire, being omit- 
ted. These aircraft have been in op- 
eration over Pan American’s regular 
Transatlantic routes for two months. 
During this period they have been 
service-tested and used to familiarize 
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crews preliminary to the introduction 
of the express-sleeper service. 


Girdling the Globe by Air and Sea 


A world-girdling service by both 
air and sea was made available to in- 
ternational travelers today under a 
far-flung cooperative arrangement— 
first of its kind—between Northwest 
Airlines and the American President 
Lines. 

The service covers NWA’s own net- 
work extending from New York to 
Manila and the steamship lanes which 
extend to ports all over the world. 
Contributing to the service, either di- 
rectly or as travel representatives, 
will be more than one thousand agents 
and agencies in all parts of the globe. 

The agreement comes at a time 
when there is considerable contro- 
versy and misunderstanding among 
the surface carriers and air transport 
lines serving International routes, and 
it is believed that this agreement will 
do much to clarify this situation and 
point the way to a wholesome integra- 
tion of air and sea transport in the 
public interest. 

Round trips will be offered at a ten 
percent reduction in fare. 

Travelers, under the plan can speed 
up their journey when that is urgent, 
or slow it down if more time is want- 
ed to stay at some local point in any 
part of the world. 

Still other advantages 
these : 

1. A customer, dropping into any 
domestic or international ticket office 
of the companies or their representa- 
tives can buy a ticket providing for 
the various travel combination he 
chooses. 

2. If he has baggage that would ex- 
ceed the normal airplane limits he can 
send it ahead by ship, and it will be 


cited are 


at his destination when he calls for jj 
it. | 

3. To implement the baggage-carry- j| 
ing arrangement, APL will file 2 } 
tariff provision under which it will } 
carry unaccompanied baggage of air-\ | 
line passengers at a flat fee of $10 for | 
each wardrobe trunk, $7.50 for each) 
steamer trunk and $3 for each piece of 
hand baggage. This charge will ap- |) 
ply between any points where both | 
services are used. 
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Invitation to Hawaii 


Hawaii extended its first formal |} 
“Aloha” to the world’s travelers when | 
in August the Hawaii Visitors 4} 
Bureau, official travel agency for the |} 
territory, placed the first travel ad- | 
vertising space from the territory | 
since Pearl Harbor day six years ago. © 

Following two postwar years in — 
which the Hawaiian Islands have vig- 
orously maintained a program of 
“Hold Them At Arm’s Length” while © 
the territory cleaned up its war debris fi 
and adjusted its housing problem, the 
visiters bureau will invite visitors to 
the territory. ‘ : 

While thousands of travelers have ~ 
kept Waikiki and smaller island hotels 
packed since early 1947, no formal in- — 
vitation to vacationists has been | 
placed by Hawaii’s travel promotion ~ 
agency. 

Twice monthly sailings of the Mat- 
sonia have been capacity and both — 
United Air Lines and Pan American 
World Airways have filled their planes 
during the recent summer season. 

Now new hotels and reconditioned 
prewar hostelries on each of the four 
major travel islands of Hawaii have 
completed preparations. Ranch type 
hotels, beach resorts and the famous ~ 
inns at Waikiki are ready for Fall @ 
reservations. 
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From a painting by Anthony Thieme 
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querors ruled all of South America, 
and in which Pizarro was-assassinat- 
ed. In the corner of a court, its 
weary and ancient limbs tenderly 
Propped up with timbers, is a fig 
tree planted by Pizarro over four 
{centuries ago, still living and_ still 
bearing figs. To the east of the 
‘Plaza are the original Cathedral, 
|the Archbishop’s palace with its 
‘hand-carved balconies of dark cedar, 
land the conquistador’s statue, ironi- 
cally said by Limaneans to be 
|"descending the Cathedral steps on 
horseback.” The western side is par- 
tially occupied by Lima’s city hall, 
\\the Palacio de la Municipalidad, and 
the rest of the surrounding area is de- 
voted to “trade.” 

The almost complete absence of 
screens on doors or windows marks 
Lima as a clean city—I saw two 
flies and no mosquitoes during my 
entire stay—and the springlike climate 
precludes the necessity for store 
| windows, which are open-front the 
|-year ’round. It is an exceedingly 
*| friendly, still-growing city of 750,- 
|, 000 that delights in showering hos- 
| pitality on its visitors, in selling them, 
‘at very low figures, exquisite native- 
made items of silver, or products 
from llama and alpaca wools and 
hides as displayed in the many at- 
tractive little stores along the shop- 
} ping center of Jiron Union. It pro- 
| vides taxi and other services, good 
meals, and first class hotel accomo- 
dations at rates that only a depres- 
sion could bring about in the States. 
: Peruvian motorists think automo- 
' bile horns were made to be blown, 
'-and that the motorists do, raucously, 
day and night. As in other Latin- 
American countries, a daily siesta is 
indulged in from noon to three 
_| o'clock, Store shutters are lowered, 
|| banks and offices close, even auto 
horns sound less boisterous, but two 
factors prevent Limaneans from de- 
voting the entire siesta to rests or 
naps—the problems of eating and 


| transportation. In Peru, drug stores 
| are drug stores, not quick-lunch 
counters. There are neither auto- 


mats nor other means of..obtaining 
_ sandwiches and light meals, as in 
downtown areas of American cities, 
so nearly everyone goes home for 
lunch, a trip of several miles for 
many via bus and trolley. As those 
vehicles.are decrepit from long serv- 
ice, and scarce due to wartime short- 
ages, the result is a daily-double 
traffic jam that makes New York’s 
subway crush resemble a cream puff. 

As in all busy cities, life in Lima’s 
attractive suburbs, such as Miraflores, 

San Isidro, Salaverry, and Magda- 

lena, is less hectic, although the hous- 

ing situation is about as difficult as 

»» elsewhere in the world. When néw 
_ homes can be puilt, they are con- 
| structed under high-standard build- 
_ ing codes, and largely follow the 
'| Spanish motif with a Southern Cali- 
fornia influence. Portable heaters 
and fireplaces serve adequately in- 
stead of furnaces, Hache excava- 
_ tions under homes unnecessary and 
exceptional. \ 

Just as visitors to the United 
States are urged to gaze upon at 
least one of its wonders, so all who’ 
go to Peru are advised to visit Cuz- 
co and the nearby Inca Ruins. What 
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formerly was a fascinating, yet te- 
dious, two-day train ride, accompanied 
by oxygen bottles to help survive 
the altitude, is now a two-hour plane 
flight. The planes, too, are equipped 
with oxygen, for. they must fly as 
high as 20,000 feet to get their pas- 
sengers over the Andean “hump” 
and down to the 14,000-foot altitude 
at Cuzco. To avoid .soroche, moun- 
tain sickness, travelers are advised 
to eat and drink lightly before mak- 
ing any trip to the high altitudes 
and, unless there are basic difficul- 
ties with heart or blood pressure, no 
one need be alarmed at the prospect. 

Cuzco’s importance lies largely in 
the fact that, like Rome, it was the 
first city of a great empire, that of 
the Incas. “Todayit isa® ‘center 
of Peruvian rug, tapestry and weavy- 
ing industry with modern plants and 
machinery at radical variance with 
their antique surroundings. Be- 
cause of the richness of its ancient 
lore and the records of man’s 
achievements dating far back in the 
world’s time, Cuzco has been termed 
the Archeological Capitol of South 
America. 

So many volumes have been writ- 
ten about the Incas and their varied 
accomplishments that little need be 
Said | here save that’ Cuzco “is a 
“must” for the traveler in Peru, and 
that archeological research still goes 
on to learn more of that great and 
vanished race. No one knows, for 
example, the secret of the Inca stone 
workers, who rounded, finished, and 
fitted the rocks and boulders of their 
massive structure with such nicety. 
Without the use of cement or other 
binding material, they built walls be- 
tween the stones of which not even 
the thin blade of a penknife can be 
forced. 

It is also possible to reach Cuzco 
by highway, but the motor trip is 
rugged and not recommended for 
those inclined to jittery nerves on 
precarious mountain roads. I had 
heard there were trout in some Peru- 
vian streams, so I went prepared 
with a light rod and an assortment 


of lures. On learning that fish in- 
habited rivers nears Oroya, I de- 
cided on the overland trip. Oroya 


is a mining center on the . Central 
Highway, which is at once Lima’s 
life-line to the food-producing mon- 
tana, the route to Cuzco and south- 
ward to Lake Titicaca and other 
points, and an important part of the 
swiftly expanding road system. 
Beyond Oroya, the northern branch 
of the road leads to Pucallpa, on the 
Rio Ucayali, from whence steamers 
and other river craft ply a water com- 
merce to Iquitos, Peru’s greatest in- 
land industrial and commercial cen- 
ter. Once, Lima received its prod- 
ucts from Iquitos and other montana 
towns by shipping them four thou- 
sand miles down the Amazon, then 
through the Panama Canal and 
southward along the west coast of 
South America, a forty-day trip at 
best. Now, between one hundred 
and two hundred motor trucks a day 
traverse the Central Highway from 
Pucullpa and other montana shipping 
points to the capital and its seaport, 
Callao, and complete the trek in four 
or five days. So vital is this con- 
tinuous stream of food and supplies 


that when the rains come in the 
mountains during January to March, 
and huge landslides wipe out portions 
of both highway and railroad, the 
market places of Lima reflect the 
shortages immediately. 

The Central Highway, therefore, 
completed less than twelve years ago, 
is principally a practical traffic ar- 
tery, not by any means a road for 
pleasure driving. It is the highest 
roadway in the world, crossing an 
Andean pass at 16,200 feet, -where 
blizzards are common and human 
habitations are unknown, where 
cigarettes burn poorly and breathing 
is difficult, due to lack of oxygen. 
This top-’o-the-world pass is a mere 
eighty-five miles from sea-level Lima, 
and is reached only by careful driv- 
ing, by almost continual honking of 
the horn around turns that would 
make a hairpin look like an expand- 
ed horseshoe, and without benefit of 
a single yard of guard rail, as we 
know them. 

I found my trout in the mountain 
streams, fine big rainbows, grown 
from two shipments of eggs imported 
in ice from the United States fifteen 
years ago, because trout are not in- 
digenous to Peru. JI had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the Quechua In- 
dians who, with other tribes, comprise 
nearly forty per cent of the Peruvian 
population. The little brown-skinned 
people still have their own language, 
which was old when the Inéas came, 
and their amazing stamina in the 
high altitudes was. a never-ending 
source of wonderment. Although I 
could just comfortably cross the 
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street without breathing hard, tiny 
Indian women walked through Oroya 
with upwards of two hundred pounds 
of potatoes or other produce on their 
erect backs, while their men _heel- 
squatted on the sunny side of the 
lane, for it is always chilly in the 
mountains. 

But the male Indians work, too. 
Cattle and sheep raising, and mining 
are their chief occupations, and it is 
well they have taken to the latter in 
large numbers, for none but a race 
that has lived in the altitudes for 
generations could stand the physical 
strain of mining at 13,000 to 15,000 
feet. 

There were many things I did not 
have time to do in Peru, so many that 
I shall have to return some day. 
There was the big trout that got 
away with fly and leader in the 
Cochas River, and who will be wait- 
ing for me. There were the Lima 
museums and other public buildings 
that deserved far better attention. I 
miss the informative and pleasant 
sessions at “the Vermouth.” In view 
of the Peruvian contrasts that so in- 
trigued me, above all I should like 
to find out what happens to the ex- 
tremely modern idea of a certain 
Quechua Indian who lives near 
Oroya. 

Somehow he had heard vague talk 
about the “new Peru” program with 
its emphasis on tourism, and he was 
very much concerned lest he could 
not rent his adobe hacienda to the 
government as an over-night stop for 


the anticipated influx of travelers. 
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THE FIREBIRDS 
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beauty, the landing mechanics are 
downright fantastic. The single bird 
glides in low to the surface of the 
water, and slowly lets down his legs 
or landing gear. Just as the toes 
touch the water’s surface, the legs go 
into a run, churning deeper and deep- 
er into the water as the. flight mo- 
mentum is overcome, until finally the 
toes and feet are on the bottom, and 
the bird comes to a stalking stop. 
Take-off is this practically in reverse, 
and has many of the graceful ele- 
ments of exquisite ballet dancing. 
Robbie Ferguson says that the young 
flamingos learn to take-off and fly at 
a relatively early age, but that they 
have great difficulty learnitfg..how to 
land without a crack-up. Each time 
they come in for a landing, they let 
down their legs a little too soon or a 
little too late, and ... crash. They 
roll and catapult into the water awk- 
wardly, but quite harmlessly. 

As we moved farther-away the en- 
tire flock settled, and the females 
hastily proceeded to their individual 
nests and made quick and anxious 
examination of their eggs, then they 
settled down into a sitting position 
on the ground, with long legs folded 
in back, with feet and toes.under the 
body. When such setting females 
arise they come up standing on the 
mound. 

In the following days we returned 
repeatedly to the colony. Photographs 
were taken, and _ biological studies 
were made, sometimes in the incred- 
ibly hot tropical sun, sometimes in 
the deluge of tropical rain. Here in 
southern Andros is the womb of 


Caribbean hurricanes, and the weather 
even in the pre-hurricane season was 
skittish and strangely whimsical .. . 
and violent. 

But it was not the weather that 
finally made us eager to leave our 
isle of fire birds. It was the birds 
themselves. Each time in the fol- 
lowing days that we approached the 
colony, there would be the same gen- 
eral behavior as described above, and 
the same spillage of eggs, and the 
same unholy fright. We began hav- 
ing a guilty feeling of having violated 
one of nature’s last sacred precincts. 
The birds had moved here to the 
world’s end to escape people like us, 
and disturbances such as we were 
causing. This unconscious but brave 
valiance inspired us hurriedly to com- 
plete our job and get out and leave 
the beauteous creatures alone. The 
hazards of nature were already ex- 
cessive. 

So it was not with heavy hearts 
that we turned our backs that last 
time on the wheeling red cloud to 
allow it to settle on the rookery. It 
was with happiness. 

A good prevailing southwind had 
come up, and the sails of our little 
boat drank deeply of it as we sped 
northward across the shoals and be- 
tween the white beaches of the An- 
drean cays. Good luck to the flam- 
ingos in combating the forces which 
could easily cause their complete ex- 
tinction. If southern Andros is ever 
invaded by commercial or industrial 
man, there is no further place for 


them to go. It is their last stand. 
Seek 
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its 20,000 residents depended must be 
kept going. 

The first major depression below 
the border occurred with repeal of 
Prohibition in U. S. Overnight, al- 
most, every conceivable kind of busi- 
ness fell off and the merchants were 
forced into price cutting. That they 
did this quite successfully—even dis- 
counting the tax-free privilege all 
articles enjoyed—is revealed in the 
fact that many Californians continued 
to go south for food and drink. Any 
cut of meat was obtainable (until the 
war) at 35c per kilo—two and one 
quarter pounds. Name brand whiskies 
became so popular at $.75 per quart 
that the California Legislatures passed 
a law making it illegal to bring spirits 
across the line, and still is one of two 
states with this rule. At. the same 
time Tijuana had begun to try to imi- 
tate authentic Mexicana in the hope 
that it would develop allure. 

Now, for the first time, products 
actually from the interior of the Mex- 
ican Republic appeared on the coun- 
ters. Spanish architecture sprouted 
here and there. Colorful shawls, som- 
breros,. hauraches, lariats, leather 
goods made a bid. Patronage picked 
up; but another severe blow occurred 
in the early thirties when gambling 
was outlawed, forcing the complete 
closure of fabulous Agua Caliente 
and other internationally known land- 
marks. From here on, until the re- 
cent war, the Shady Lady lay stricken 
and forgotten, a tired, impoverished 
old woman in rags, living a simple 
I_fe and giving few parties. 

Bordertown’s war boom is already 
egend. That U. S. shoppers swarmed 
there in unprecedented numbers to buy 
black market is a scandal containing 
the elements of an “international in- 
cident.” Indeed, everything from 
alarm clocks to gasoline; automobile 
tires to coffee—with milk, butter, meat, 
sugar, hairpins, stockings, tools, 
shoes and clothes included—was cheer- 
fully offered for sale, sans ceilings. 

Once again, American merchants 
squeezed and the Lady winced. Once 
again, complicated forms and red tape 
made shopping discouraging; but the 
shortages occurred so rapidly that 
U.S. laws never quite kept pace. The 
nighteries didn’t close at 8 P.M.; they 
didn’t run out of spirits; many stores 
remained lighted twenty-four hours 
per day. War workers as well as 
military personnel found an exciting 
outlet for the accumulating dollars so 
difficult to spend up in Los Estados 
Umdos. An all time high of four 
thousand automobiles per day, (de- 
spite gas and tire rationing) and five 
thousand GI’s per day, was recorded. 

But while Bordertown’s merchants 
were prospering, its families were 
going hungry, for the average resi- 
dent couldn’t afford to outbid Amer- 
rcanos on life’s basic necessities. True, 
as many as 4,400 Mexican laborers 
were commuting daily to work in the 
“States,” but they did not pull down 
big salaries, and the town had gained 
some 20,000 migrants from the in- 
_ terior who, propagandized into com- 
ing north, now found themselves un- 
able to gain entrance into the U. S. 
A hundred thousand San Diego war 
workers with bulging wallets and no 
way to spend it in the States brought 
about one of the most altruistic and 
astonishing acts ever done by Uncle 
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Sam—the issuance of OPA ration 
books to Tijuana families so that they 
could cross the border and buy U. S. 
food at ceiling prices. 

The demise of price control in 
Washington, D. C., has had varying 
but potent effects upon the welfare of 
merchants in Tijuana, B. C. 

In some instances it has caused a 
new buying spurt, for Bordertown 
can always sell all things cheaper. On 
the other hand, the end of “shortages” 
has dealt a reeling blow to Mexican 
merchants who stocked up with U. S. 
items. Indeed, it is ironically clear 
now that U. S. products were 
trickling south all during the war; 
that American manufacturers had 
kept an eye on foreign markets while 
professing patriotism. Probably they 
knew that postwar domestic trade was 
already assured and that anything 
sold to Mexico was an additional con- 
quest. At any rate, until quite re- 
cently, Southern California contractors 
were bitterly jesting that they were 
going to move to Tijuana so that they 
could get in on the hundreds of truck- 
loads of cement, glass and wood cross- 
ing the line daily while they sat in 
offices and fingered building contracts 
which couldn’t be filled for lack of 
materials. 

While statistics are unavailable, there 
is little-doubt that the postwar build- 
ing boom in bordertown is a record in 
speedy reconversion. Unharassed by 
Federal restrictions, miraculously, sup- 
plied with materials and cheap, will- 
ing labor, (despite the fact that every- 
thing is “Unionized” the wage scales 
are pitifully low) Tijuana’s business 
section is scarcely recognizable to the 
visitor who saw it more than a year 
ago. Concrete and brick have sup- 
planted wood, and it is vowed that 
the annual Tijuana fires—furious and 
famous for a decade—will occur no 
more. The Avenida  Revolucion— 
once the main drag and the scene of 
murders and prostrate citizens from 
every state in the Union—has_ been 
bulldozed and repaved. The highest 
building in town is no longer the two 
and one-half story Jai Alai palace 
(which has taken twenty-five years to 
build and opened recently to huge 
crowds, and is advertised on stretcher 
placards in Los Angeles). Today, a 
five-story hotel with ninety-four 
rooms towers over the once squat 
landscape. Several other huge edifices 
are completed; almost half a million 
dollars per month has gone out for 
construction; a record for any town 
Tijuana’s size, and definitely a record 
for a town of Tijuana’s behavior. 

How it will all end, if it must end, 
no one seems to know. 

It is going to be difficult for the 
Shady Lady to go straight. Sin— 
already off to a flying start in the 
States—can never again balance the 
budget as of old. The dog races, 
horses, jai alai and bull fighting are 
but part solutions, on a pari-mutuel 
basis. A return of legalized gambling 
is not expected. The only feasible 
venture, seemingly, would be for 
Tijuana to go “Mexican” and to 
quite an extent this is already being 
tried. For, whereas Tijuana always 
has been Made In America—related 
to Mexico only by populace and ge- 
ography—it now simulates Spanish 
architecture and displays Mexican 
crafts and even customs. War work- 


ers started the impetus by grabbing up 
such items as sombreros, knives, 
lariats, boots and souvenirs. Today, 
many stores have replaced the nick- 
knack variety with authentic, artistic 
and useful Mexicana; - with table 
linens, carved furniture, metal lamps, 
wearables, copperware, fine jewelry, 
artistic glass. The imports of wool- 
ens, watches, cameras and so on still 
exist; but on a modest basis because 
of duty. According to Sr. John Ales- 
sio, of the Banco del Pacifico, Tiju- 
ana would “get by” if only the $7.50 
limit on Mexican goods were to be 
repealed. The request seems fair; no 
tariff is charged for U. S. goods 
shipped into Tijuana, and, if authentic 
Made-In-Mexico products were duty- 
free, the situation would be no more 
than fair exchange. 

Certainly, most Mexicans would 
prefer to keep on doing business with 
the newest model in U. S. tourist, 
the elderly or family folks who come 
south to shop or dine. -Tijuanans do 
not greatly miss the bullying, bad- 
mannered sightseers and drunks who 
came to gape and ridicule and brow- 
beat them. They miss the money of 
course. They would probably wel- 
come a return of Mexican influence 
—(indeed, only in the main business 


“manana—quien sabe? 


areas has U. S. imitation ever sho} 
its ugly hand)—and they would 1 
the shot of hot sauce to come fr 
real Mexican chile peppers, not fr 
bottles shipped out of New Orlea 
U.S.A. But they admit that the hon 
est living presents a vast unkno 
Hogtied by Uncle Sam who holds the 
strings—the purse strings as well a: 
strong ropes—stalled between starva 
tion and exploitation, and trapped of 
all sides by unyielding forces, the 
Shady Lady is simply picking up th 
cards where American businessmen 
leave them. 

The deal has been crooked at timed 
but there’s nothing to do but dro 
out of the game and try somethi 
She no longer has the monopol 
on vice. She can retire and live o 
her remaining days by selling authen- 
tic Mexicana, but should that busines 
become overly successful, U. S. mer- 
chants may again bring up the ques-) 
fion. of her past and set about to get] 
her locked up. Today, her 52,000 
children are getting their one or two 
square meals per day; but her thou- 
sands of telephone numbers have al- 
ready been taken out of the San 
Diego county directory due to th 
“paper shortage’ and tomorrow— 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S CHARMED CIRCLE 
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in great, confused haste. That’s 
when a preacher in Chimney Rock 
galvanized into action. He raced about, 
pleading with any who would lend an 
ear to remain behind with him and 
pray. A few did. “Old Shaking 
Bald” didn’t heave forth and do any 
damage that year. But four years 
later, it started “acting -up” again. 
This time, it did break off and roll 
part of the way down the mountain 
slope—without, however, causing an 
avalanche of rock to shower down 
upon the people in Chimney Rock. 
When you go up to the topmost 
point of Old Shaking Bald today, 
you can hear a faint rumbling eman- 
ating from somewhere inside it. Near 
at hand is another spot of great and 
legendary interest. It’s supposed to 
be the depository of buried gold. 
Some Englishmen were prospecting 
here some two hundred years ago, 
when Cherokee Indians suddenly at- 
tacked them. Only one of the English- 
men survived, and he knew the hiding- 
place of the treasure. But when 
darkness fell, he had to get out fast. 
Making his way to the Eastern North 
Carolina coast, he sailed for England. 
Back in his homeland, he started out- 
fitting an expedition to return to 
Western North Carolina and retrieve 
the buried gold. Just then, unfor- 
tunately, blindness smote him, Reach- 
ing the mountaintop spot overlooking 
Chimney Rock village, he had to dic- 
tate to his comrades the probable 
hiding-place of the treasure. They 
never found it. No one has to this 
day. But some couples go up there, 
in a spirit of sport and fun, and poke 
around—“because,’ as they say, 
“there’s no harm in looking.” 
There’s pleasant scenery between 
Chimney Rock and Saluda. 
Saluda a drive to the Cheroke In- 
dian Reservation climaxes this tour 
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of western North Carolina attrac- 
tions. On the reservations, you see an 
occasional tepee, but for the most part 
the Cherokees: have gone modern— 
even in their dress. They don wat : 
bonnets, war paint, and other trap- 
pings for tourist and entertainment 
purposes, and when they're staging 
some of their ceremonies. Some of 
them, notably Carl Standing Deer, are: 
skilled in the use of the bow and ar- 
row. But the art of the blowgun— 
that’s a mystery they won't divulge. 

Back among the hills surrounding 
the Cheroke Indian Reservation, an- 
cient, haggard crones still practice 
witchcraft and predict the future. I 
have visited old ladies with gnarled 
hands and weather-beaten faces who 
claimed to be over a hundred years 
old. For a little “ip,” they'll gladly” 
tell your fortune. ; 

But for the liveliest excitement, 
youll want to watch a group of 
Cherokee Indians play Ani Tsagi, 
their savage ball game. It’s played 
on a field about as long as one used 
for football, the balls are about the 
size of golf balls, and racquets re- 
sembling tennis racquets are used by 
the players. 

When a player seizes the ball, he 
may transfer it to his mouth, An 
Gpponent may trip him, choke him, 
and kick him around no end to force 
him to yield the ball. All the time, 
one side is trying to advance the ball 
toward the goal line. It’s a fast, ex- 
citing, sometimes breathless game—ii 
very rough and wearing and tearing 
on the players. They have to be 
plenty tough to stand up uhder all the 
pounding they take. There’s no 
stronger testimonial to their stamina. 
and ability to “take it” than the fact 
that very few of them are ever re- 


moved from the game. 
Skee 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessionsf or them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
‘natural resources, the ‘preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS TODAY 


The famous “Transatlantic Ferry” be- 
tween America and Europe is beginning 
to grow toward the half-way mark in its 
pre-war size, as fully thirty ships take 
their places in this most heavily-traveled 
shipping lane in the world. These ships 
vary in size from the great sisters Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary down to car- 
go liners. 

Thos. Cook & Son gives the following 
summary of the services maintained by 
the Transatlantic ships: 

From New York: 


to Southampton, England: Queen Eliza- 
beth, Queen Mary, and one of the “Ma- 
rine” type of transports chartered by 
the United States Lines. 

to Havre, France (via Southampton) : the 
United States Lines’ flagship America; 
the French Line’s DeGrasse. ° 

to Liverpool, England: the Cunarder 
Mauretania, together with the Britan- 
nic by the end of the year, and the two 
new one-class Cunard ships Media and 
Parthia. 

to Rotterdam: ‘the Holland America 
line’s Veendam, Westerdam, and Noor- 
dam, together with the luxury flagship 
Nieuw Amsterdam after November 10, 
which with the Veendam also sched- 
ules a call at Southampton. 

to Copenhagen: the East Asiatic Line’s 
cargo-passenger ships Falstria and Jut- 
landia; also the Moore & McCormack’s 
freighters carrying a limited number 
of passengers. 

to Ireland: The America and the Maure- 
tania (already mentioned) call at the 
Irish port of Cobb on all their cross- 
ings. . 

to Gothenburg, Sweden: The Swedish 
American Line’s Gripsholm and Drott- 
ingholm. 

to Gdynia, Poland (via Southampton and 
Copenhagen): the Polish liner Batory. 

to Norwegian ports: The Norwegian 
American Line’s flagship Stavanger- 
fjord. 

to Glasgow, Scotland: The Anchor Line 
maintains a passenger-freighter service 
with the Egidia and Elysia. 

to Genoa, Italy: The well-known Italian 
liners Saturnia and Vulcania run in 


regular service under the management | 


of the American Export Line, together 
with two chartered “Marine”-type 
transports. The Polish liner Sobieski 
also operates in this run. In addition, 
the round-the-world liners President 
Polk and President Monroe of the 
American President Line carry passen- 
gers westbound from Naples and Mar- 
seilles to New York. 

From Canada: 

Steamers running from Canadian ports 
to the British Isles are the Empress of 
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Canada of the Canadian Pacific Lines; 
the Aquitania of the Cunard Line 
(which is operating as. an unrecon- 
verted transport) ; the Manchester run- 
ning from Montreal direct to Man- 
chester; and the Furness Line’s new 
small liner the Nova Scotia, which also 
‘calls at Boston. 


AUTUMN CRUISES 


Autumn cruises to popular ports in the 
West Indies, scheduled for the steamer 
New Northland of the Seaway Line, will 
be offered at an off-season reduction of 
ten per cent. After a series of summer 
cruises ends with the liner’s departure 
on September 8 these new reduced rates 
will come into effect. 

The cruises of the New Northland will 
visit four of the most popular ports in 
the West Indies. Sailing from Jackson- 
ville, the ship will call at Nassau, the 
capital of the Bahama Islands; Kingston, 
capital of the Caribbean island of Ja- 
maica; Port-au-Prince, capital of the Re- 
public of Haiti; and Havana, which is 
well-known to Americans as the Paris of 
the Antilles. The sailing dates of these 
autumn cruises’ are September 22, Octo- 
ber 6 and 20, and November 3rd; each 
cruise is two weeks long and the off-sea- 
son cruise fares begin at $193.50. 


HOMESTEADS FOR VETERANS 


_ Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug 
recently announced the opening to home- 
stead settlement of about forty-five thou- 
sand acres of public lands in the famous 
Matanuska Valley of Alaska. In the pub- 
lic land order approved by the Secre- 
tary war veterans are granted preference 
rights in filing applications for the land. 
The newly opened areas, located in the 
Wasilla-Goose Bay region, have been re- 
stored to settlement use in accordance 
with the Department of Interior’s pro- 
gram for the sound economic develop- 
ment of Alaska through the widest pos- 
sible utilization of its land resources. 
Approval of the Matanuska Valley land 
order follows within a month the an- 
nouncement of Secretary Krug of the 
opening of approximately 234 million 


grounds, and of ourw aterways; the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 


acres of land along the Alaska Highway. 
This order also established a preference 
for war veterans and provides for the ac- 
quisition of land along the highway for 
the establishment of home or camp sites, 
recreational areas, service stations and 
other tourist facilities. 

The land opened by the approval of 
the order today lies in the northeastern 
end of Knik Arm and is about forty-eight 
miles by road from Palmer, headquarters 
city of the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation 
corporation farm cooperative project. 
The region is about fifteen minutes by 
plane from Anchorage, the largest city 
in the Territory. The Alaska Railroad 
traverses the northern end of the area, 
making it accessible by water, rail, high- 
way and air transportation. 

Historically, the reports point out that 
when Alaska was purchased from the 
Russians in 1867, the Knik village vicin- 
ity was one of the few places in Alaska 
inhabited by white people and they were 
for the most part engaged in trading and 
fishing. Since that. time and with the 
development of the Alaska Railroad and 
the formation of the Matanuska Valley 
settlement by the Government Knik has 
become practically a ghost town with 
only a few Indians living there. There 
are a few non-native families settled on 
homesteads throughout the area but the 
growth of the area has been retarded in 
the past few. years as most of the lands 
had been withdrawn from entry for the 
purpose of making them available for 
the use of the Matanuska colony. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


The Rock Island lines announced last 
month that it was participating in the 
credit travel plan under which the na- 
tion’s travelers may pay for accommoda- 
tions and other traveling expenses on a 
monthly basis. 

The plan became effective September 
1, and is supported by fifty of the na- 
tion’s major railroads. Banks in most 
cities affected by the plan will work in 
cooperation with railroads in offering ref- 
erences for installment buying. 

Under the plan, the traveler makes ap- 
plication at a ticket office or travel agency 
for the required amount of cash neces- 
sary for the proposed trip. If a routine 
credit inquiry shows that he is able to 
meet the monthly installments, the pas- 
senger will be provided with tickets and 
money within twenty-four hours. 

No collateral is required, nor must a 
down payment be made. The interest 
rate would be the same as charged by lo- 
cal banks for consumer credit loans. The 
plan is distinct from the Rail Travel 
Agency credit card system, and supplants 
a similar service discontinued during the 


war. 
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WOMAN’S ROLE IN RURAL INDIA 
(Continued from page 16) 


port. Their own family affairs inter- 
fere with their works, and many of 
them take their babies to school with 
them. During the war many girls did 
strike out on their own and joined 
the women’s forces and worked splen- 
didly under very trying conditions, but 
these were mostly girls from the big 
cities such as Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, and they were not favorably 
looked upon by many of the older In- 
dians. 

One cannot blame the British for 
the lack of women’s medical treat- 


ment in the past, for caste, the pur-. 


dah system, ignorance and the selfish- 
ness of men who do not want to be 
left at home alone with a number of 
small children and perhaps an aged 
and helpless parent to look after 
while thier wives are away in hos- 
pital, have much to do with it. 

There are many fine hospitals, but 
distances up country in the rural areas 
are very great, and thousands of vil- 
lages are far from railways or proper 
roads. A fifteen mile drive in a 
wooden-wheeled bullock cart, along a 
deeply-rutted track, often is the last 
straw, and when the poor woman 
finally arrives at the hospital there 
remains little that can be done for 
her. 

Another handicap is the question of 
food. The patients are of so many 


SEEDS OF GOOD WILL IN 


castes and creeds that it would need 
an army of cooks and a dozen sepa- 
rate kitchens to prepare meals for 
all of them. So strict is caste, that a 
Brahmin woman would rather starve 
than eat food that had been cooked 
in a room where meat was kept, while 
if a low caste woman had touched 
the cooking pots of a high caste 
Hindu or Mohammedan, all that food 
would have to be thrown away. Few 
hospitals therefore undertake to feed 
their patients. That is done by the 
relations, who either bring it ready 
prepared, or cook it in a corner of 
the hospital grounds. The result is 
that crowds of hangers-on surround 
each sick person, bringing with them 
flies and noise, and often ignoring diet 
restrictions. Then too, many women 
who ought to be in hospital do not 
come because there is no one at home 
who can spare the time to bring their 
meals. 

Fear of the surgeon’s knife keeps 
thousands of village women away 
from hospital, but with the spread of 
education this of course will cease, 
but until the women of India them- 
selves rise up and demand.more and 
better schools and teachers, and bet- 
ter medical treatment, they will have 
to go on suffering, dying in hundreds, 
and bringing weak and deformed chil- 
dren into the world. 


LIBERIA 


(Continued from page 25) 


the interests of foreign trade. 
Transportation provided, the vege- 
tables began to come into town. For 
the first time in years, Monrovia had 
fresh foods during the dry season. 
They came in from Dimeh and 
Amino, from Dorlelah and from as 
far away as Mecca. The Bureau of 
Agriculture set up a market where 
cabbages sold for twenty cents per 
pound, which was infinitely better 
than the five cents per leaf they had 
cost a few months earlier. And with 
them came a remarkable change in at- 
titude. The Americo-Liberians, who 
set as good a table as I have ever en- 
joyed anywhere, were delighted to get 
fresh vegetables and urged us to ex- 
tend the program throughout Liberia. 
Requests for similar help came in 
from all parts of the hinterlands; for- 
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gotten was all the talk about the 
aborigines being too stubbornly con- 
servative to absorb new ideas. 


In Dimeh they paid their taxes 
without having to pawn their wives, 
had enough money left over to repay 
their advance from the American 
taxpayers, and saved sufficient seeds 
for their own purposes for the fol- 
lowing season—to say nothing of the 
seeds and publicity that they began 
to spread to other villages in the 
countryside. And the Poro Society 
incorporated into the curriculum of its 
bushschools the lessons we had taught 
about agriculture and the value of 
donkeys. The ferment is on; it is 
being carried forward by the native 
peoples themselves and can no longer 
be stopped. 


Because our own reserves of high- 
grade iron ore are running low, an 
American concern will son begin to 
mine iron at Liberia’s Bomi Hill, 
thirty miles north of Dimeh. If the 
demonstration there is followed up, 
it will be important to all Americans 
in that it will result in growing sup- 
plies of foodstuffs and greatly- 
improved subsidiary transportation 
for the mines. 

As a significant part of President 
Tubman’s large and progressive pro- 
gram of hinterland reform, the don- 
keys in Dimeh are even more im- 
portant, They have played their part 
in demonstrating that  Liberia’s 
aborigines can help themselves if 
given a chance, and that it is not too 
difficult a task to raise their standards 
of living, to the point where they can 
pay more taxes to swell the country’s 
budget, and still have enough left over 
for purchasing-power to acquire a 
multitude of goods, Liberian as well 
as American. 
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ENJOY AUTUMN IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS | 
(Continued from page 17) 3 \ 


fifty cents. For hiking, horseback 
riding, fishing and boating no section 
in the East offers more alluring pros- 
pects, especially in the autumn when 
the leaves turn all shades of crimson, 
gold and russet. 

Along the border of Tennessee and 
North Carolina stretches the Great 
Smoky National Park which contains 
the highest peaks in the East, among 
them Clingman’s Dome, Mt. Le Conte 
and Mt. Collins, all more than six 
thousand feet. Great Smoky possesses 
an abundance of natural beauties but 
its greatest appeal to most visitors 
lies in the typical mountain communi- 
ties it possesses which will eventually 
become a “museum of mountain cul- 
ture.” Household goods, farm equip- 
ment, primitive handmade weapons 
dating back to pioneer days have been 
assembled. Studies of local folklore, 
ballads and traditions have been -car- 
ried on since 1930 and they will even- 
tually provide a complete picture of 
native folk life in the Smokies. 

The wildest and most picturesque 
highlands east of the Rockies, the 
Smokies were virtually unknown until 
about two decades ago. Even today 
there are sections of the region that 
few men have ever penetrated. A 
sense of mystery and enchantment 
hangs over the Smokies today as it 
did nearly four centuries ago when 
DeSoto, the first white explorer, 
heard of them nearly four centuries 
ago. 

If you motor west from the 
Smokies to Central Arkansas you will 
discover a National Park so small 
that it could easily be hidden in the 
large wilderness areas of the Great 
Smokies. This is Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park which has an area of one 
and one-half square miles. Here 
forty-seven hot springs pour out daily 
almost a million gallons of water at 
140° F. Bathhouses are maintained 
by the government for those who want 
to use the waters. There is horseback 
riding, boating, golf and fishing. 

North of the Great Smokies in Ken- 
tucky is the Mammoth Cave National 
Park which possesses those remark- 
able tunnels and fantastic caves that 
have enthralled generations of Ameri- 
can visitors. Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, gave a concert in one of 
the underground rooms in 1851. In 
another room Edwin Booth recited 


Hamlet’s soliloquy. One’ hundred ai 
fifty miles of labyrinthine passagewa 
have now been charted. Some pez 
sages are two hundred feet wide ai 
one dome is two hundred feet hig 
Pictures cannot reveal the beauties 
Mammoth Cave and do not feel, as 
did before I visited it, that it is ©: 
over praised and over exploited nat 
ral wonder. To visit the cave is” 
electrifying and exhilarating expe: 
ence. Above ground once more, t 
visitor may enjoy hiking along t 
trails that lead deep into the ha 
wood: forest overlooking the Gre 
River. He may fish for jack salme 
black bass, red horse and drum. 

The East needs more Natior 
Parks. It contains the most ¢o 
gested cities in the nation. It lac 
the great plains, mountains and w 
derness regions of the West, but 
has opportunities none-the-less. O 
region containing nearly a half milli 
acres in southern Florida has jt 
been converted into The Everglad 
National Park, which will be o 
twenty-eighth National Park. Tl 
new park, containing part of the on 
sub-tropical area in the United Stat 
contains extensive watercauses, ve 
mangrove forests, a great variety a’ 
abundance of bird life and it is t 
only American habitat of such aquat 
creatures as the crocodile and the s 
cow. 

But make no mistake about wh 
this region now possesses. I kne 
some of our greatest Parks in t 
West, I have thrilled to them and 
am not trying to stir up any region 
quarrels. The National Parks belon 
after all, to American citizens, to 1 
and to you. There are many Nation 
Parks that are delightful througho 
the year. 1 merely emphasize he 
that for a Fall Vacation Trip ft 
Parks I describe offer special charm 
They have- personality and distin 
tion; they are situated in regions ri 
in historical memories dating back — 
pre-revolutionary days. Nature 
these Parks does not express itse 
in a florid, oratorical manner; it do 
not gesture expansively; but it po 
sesses a beauty and special magic « 
its own. There are good reasons wl 
the Great Smoky Mountains Nation 
Park lately has drawn the largest a 
tendance of any of our Nation 
Parks. 


The Skyline Drive follows the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


4. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 


charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you knew something of 
their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 

Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 


styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
hon. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts AND Decoration Home Strupy 
Course IN InterIor Decoration, 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
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China is a country of vast t 
Here is a river scene near Ku 


—as the untolds 
your “vacation ships’ are ready ! 


When it comes to travel—we talk your language! For we offer you the world’s supreme 
travel experience — the Orient, now unfolding in all its ancient mystery and enchantment. 


And the ships that carry you there, the new President Cleveland—the new President 
Wilson — they are really “vacations afloat” — offering the luxuries of a fine resort. Swim- 
ming, dancing, games, motion pictures. Opportunities to enjoy life—or to loaf. Ask us now. 


ASK NOW ABOUT TRANS-PACIFIC-ORIENT ''VACATION SHIP” CRUISES! 
To Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and return—47 days — $1,081 and up, Ist class 


Think of it —a chance to enjoy 
47 holidays in a row! Ask now 
about available accommodations 
aboard our newest luxury “vaca- 
tion ship,” the President Cleve- 
land. Regular schedules to 
Manila and return—17,000-mile 
vacation voyages to the Orient. 
The $1,081 cost includes every- 
thing but shore excursions. 


Tour Honolulu and Oahu. See 
famed Waikiki beach and Dia- 
mond Head. Visit the Pali. Then, 
on to the Orient across the blue 
Pacific! Shore excursions in the 
Orient are, of course, subject to 
local conditions and to approval 
by proper authorities. Cost is 
“extra” for such excursions — 
as authorities may permit. 


Your ship is your hote 
“floating resort”! At sea 
port, enjoy your own air-¢ 
tioned, shipside apartment 
its private bath and pl 
Dance or take in a “movie” 
dinner. Excellent food and 
ice. Deck sports. Swimi 
pools. Shops. Gymnasium. 4 
your travel agent or see us. _ 
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Normal ’Round-the-World service to: (Boston), New York, Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseille, (New ¥ 
Offices: New York, N. Y. » Boston, Mass. « Washington, D, C. « Cleveland, Ohio « Chicago, Ill. « Seattle, Wash.» Los Angeles, Calif.» San Francisco, Calif. (Head Offi 
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